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Introduction: 


In my search for the topic of my dissertation I stumbled upon a scientist 
whose name I do not remember who was puzzled over what 
cosmopolitanism we are talking about when we refer to the city of Odessa 
and to the city of Thessaloniki and what happened that triggered the hate 
and the destruction. This was the spark that prompted me to delve in the 
subject and to see what the term cosmopolitanism is all about. 

I found it necessary in this dissertation to examine first the theories 
about cosmopolitanism. And this is the subject of the first chapter. 
According to my view, this is necessary because when, for example, we 
refer to Thessaloniki of the late 19'^, early 20*'^ century and we use the 
term cosmopolitanism, we imagine a society of people of different 
ethnicities and religions cohabited peacefully and happily with each other. 
Having this image in our minds we feel envy, thinking that now we are a 
rather closed, phobic and xenophobic society. For this reason, it is 
preferable to understand first if, and wherever possible, what we mean 
when we use the term cosmopolitanism. 

In the second chapter through the history of Odessa I tried to find 
out what cosmopolitanism meant for this particular city. In the third chapter 
the brief history of the city of Thessaloniki can give us also some clues 
about what cosmopolitanism meant for this city. 

In the fourth chapter through the personal stories of some 
inhabitants of both cities I will try to approach the mentality of the 
inhabitants of a metropolis and how life was like there. Having examined 
the theories of cosmopolitanism, the history and the everyday life of the 
inhabitants we may understand the cosmopolitanism of the early 20'^ 
century. This may help us grasp why this cosmopolitanism was so fragile. 

This fragility became clear with the atrocities committed in the two 
cities that we will examine and particularly against the Jews. 


Introduction 
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In a second reading, we will realize how fragile the current sense of 
cosmopolitanism is. Consequently become aware that scholar analysis 
and, dare I say, scholar controversies are not helping towards a 
cosmopolitanism built upon more solid ground. This solid ground that is 
essential for all on a planet that has turned to be a big village and faces 
common problems. 
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Chapter 1: 

COSMOPOLITANISM A BUNCH OF THEORIES OR A LIVED REALITY? 

Scholar discourse about Cosmopolitanism seems to have created 
almost as many theories as the scientist dealing with the subject. As 
Steven Vertovec and Robin Cohen stress in the introductory chapter of the 
volume Conceiving Cosmopolitanism we cannot approach 
cosmopolitanism through a single ankle or conceptualization.^ 

It would be impossible to analyze and even to mention each and 
every one of the scientists that deal with the subject of cosmopolitanism, 
but never the less I will use the opinions of some renown ones in order to 
show the diversity and even the controversies among them and to give to 
the reader an idea of what is included in the term cosmopolitanism 
nowadays. It is interesting to see the views of some known scientists of 
Political Science and philosophy on this issue. For example, some believe 
that the incorporation of the morals of cosmopolitanism will work to the 
detriment of nation-states which in the future would seize to exist. Others 
believe that the incorporation of the “other” as a citizen of a particular 
state, will serve as a reaffirmation of the “traditional” nation-state. 

What they all agree is the beginnings of the idea of 
Cosmopolitanism. Almost all start with Diogenes the Cynic that was the 
first to say that wise men belong to the same community that in his mind 
was the city of the world. The Stoics on their part believed that the citizens 
of the World have to be loyal to their fellow men. In this case, there were 
not obliged to be loyal to local or regional groups and in our days not 
obliged to be loyal to national groups. Cicero believed that it was every 
citizen’s selection to decide the particular group to which they would be 
devoted. Nevertheless the utmost loyalty was to the humanity. 
Enlightenment helped to the revival of cosmopolitanism. Some of the 


^ Vertovec, Steven, and Robin Cohen. 2003. Conceiving cosmopolitanism: theory, 
context and practice. New York: Oxford University Press.p.3 
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reasons for that were the discovery of Africa and America as well as the 
rapid growth of the international trade and the dominance of capitalism.^ 

According to Seyla Benhabib^ the term cosmopolitanism is used 
often nowadays in different ways according to the group that uses it. For 
example, there are those that use the term to describe those people of 
mankind who put the love of mankind above any homeland love. For 
others, it is a concept linked with the fluidity that characterizes the human 
personality and that cannot be confined to national narratives. A third 
category of those who use the term cosmopolitanism, in which category 
Benhabib lists herself, are those who believe that the term 
cosmopolitanism describes a philosophy which aspires to put the 
discussion of the mankind standards beyond the boundaries of the states."^ 

Benhabib connects cosmopolitanism to the theory of Kant and the 
concept of the right to hospitality. In this sense, no sovereign state can 
refuse to give asylum or provide shelter to someone who enters the 
territory peacefully. This concept is of paramount importance if the denial 
is condemning a particular person to death. This concept of 
Cosmopolitanism clearly questions the Westphalia system which granted 
to the sovereign states absolute power over anything and anyone within 
their borders. After two World Wars various genocides and ethnic 
cleansings it becomes obvious, according to Benhabib that this system 
cannot be valid anymore. Cosmopolitanism in practice has helped against 
the absolute power of nations states over the life and liberty and property 
of their citizens. Although the fact of the interference of international 
bodies for humanitarian help in cases where nation states commit ethnic 
cleansings or other crimes against humanity is a very controversial topic, it 


2 Fine, Robert. 2007. Cosmopolitanism. London: Routledge. preface 

3 Scholar references are made not by importance, which would be arbitrary, but rather 
according to the development of the reasoning of this work. 

Benhabib, Seyla, born in Istanbul, Turkey, is the Eugene Meyer Professor of Political 
Science and Philosophy at Yale University http://www.vale.edu/polisci/sbenhabib/ 

4 Benhabib, Seyla, Robert Post ed. Another Cosmopolitanism, Oxford University Press, 
New York: 2008, p.17-8 
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constitutes a proof that state power is no longer the absolute master of the 
fate of its citizens.® 

Jeremy Waldron® in his article Cosmopolitan Norms puts 
cosmopolitanism on another frame. He believes that Benhabib is too 
theoretical. He emphasizes the need to focus on the dynamics of the 
everyday life, where people interact without the framework of specific laws. 
They do so in a more or less orderly way. He stresses out that in the real 
world people act and deal with one another according to the needs that 
immerge. Their behavior is not modified by particular laws. History, he 
says, shows that people and cultures interact with each other when there 
is a need and a possibility to do so.^ 

Appiah® is thought to be discussing the African cosmopolitanism.® It 
is interesting that Appiah discard neither nation-states, nor loyalty to them 
and to local cultures. According to him there is not clash between the 
fidelity we show to the local community and that we show to the global. He 
prefers to use the term cosmopolitanism as more apt yet disputed instead 
of using the terms globalization or multiculturalism. He traces also back to 
the history of cosmopolitanism during the era of Cynic skepticism. Cynics 
used the word to criticize the customs and traditions of particular cities. 
The Stoic elaborated more on the idea especially Marcus Aurelius did so 
in his Meditations. Appiah mentions Christoph Martin Wieland who 
explained that the Cosmopolitans look upon the dwellers of the earth as 
branches of the same family. Voltaire on his part urged that since the time 
people discovered the way to interact with each other and they do so al 
over the world, why not try also to understand the way other people think. 


^ Benhabib, Another Cosmopolitanism, p. 23, 25, 29 

® Jeremy Waldron is University Professor at New York University School of Law, and 
teaches legal and political philosophy. He was previously University Professor in the 
School of Law at Columbia University. 

http://philosophv.fas.nvu.edu/obiect/ieremvwaldron.html 
^ Waldron, Jeremy at Another Cosmopolitanism, Rober Post ed. p. 83-101 
® Kwame Anthony Appiah is now a member of the Princeton University faculty, where he 
has appointments in the Philosophy Department and the University Center for Human 
Values, as well as being associated with the Center for African American Studies, the 
Programs in African Studies and Translation Studies, and the Departments of 
Comparative Literature and Politics, http://appiah.net/bioqraphv/ 29/9/2013 
3 Robbins, Bruce, Actually Existing Cosmopolitanism at Cosmopolitics Thinking 
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Others, like Leo Tolstoy, declared that we can stop wars by getting rid of 
patriotism, and argued that patriotism is an enemy of cosmopolitanism and 
a friend of wars.^° 

We have the obligation to learn about our global neighbors while, at 
the same time, we benefit ourselves by the knowledge we obtain. As 
Appiah puts it, we cannot consider cosmopolitanism as a solution but 
rather as a demanding task. Of course, the problem sometimes is that 
some renowned humanists are accused of behaving badly to their closer 
relatives while they are claiming to be cosmopolitans. This maybe 
happens because we find it easier to love and cherish someone who is too 
far from us and thus remains an abstract image in our mind, than to 
behave well to our neighbor. Taking this behavior into consideration, 
Appiah suggest that it would be better if we embraced a partial 
cosmopolitanism as we cannot turn down our family and community in 
order to be cosmopolitans.^^ 

Appiah who is of double origin, Ghana and England, responding to 
an essay of Nussbaum^^ recalls the last words that his father left to him 
and his sisters. He reminded them to be citizens of the world. He told them 
that they could choose to live wherever they liked as far as they left the 
place better than they had found it. Appiah believes that, in a cosmopolitan 
world, some would choose to circulate in different localities. Others would 
prefer to live their whole life in their birth place. It becomes apparent that 
as we have to live among people in our local neighborhoods, who may be 
good or bad, in the same time we have to live with our global neighbors, 
regardless of whether they are good or bad. The cosmopolitanism 
according to him is not a homogenous world but rather a way of being 


Kwame Anthony Appiah, Cosmopolitanism Ethics in a World of Strangers, Penguin 
Books, London:2006, introduction 
Ibid. 

Nussbaum, Martha, Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism, Boston Review, Oct. - Nov. 
1994, pp. 3-6 

Martha Nussbaum is the Ernst Freund Distinguished Service Professor of Law and 
Ethics, appointed in the Law Schooi and Phiiosophy Department. She is an Associate in 
the Ciassics Department, the Divinity Schooi, and the Poiiticai Science Department, a 
Member of the Committee on Southern Asian Studies, and a Board Member of the 
Human Rights Program, http://www.iaw.uchicaqo.edu/facuitv/nussbaum/ 29/9/2013 
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different in a local community. In a cosmopolitan worldview, cultural 
differences are welcomed. In such an environment, one is free to choose 
the form of their living wherever he chooses to live. Motivated from his 
personal experience strongly believes that being cosmopolitan does not 
exclude someone of being a patriot.^^ 

He distinguishes between humanism and cosmopolitanism 
because he explains that humanists are in favor of homogeneity, and they 
have a desire for global uniformity. Humanists support the idea that people 
have to put their differences to the side while cosmopolitans celebrate 
them. Cosmopolitans believe, at least the liberaP'^cosmopolitans that every 
one of us is free to live and act differently as far as we agree on key 
ethical rules and respect the basic human rights and the universal values 
that we have to embrace in this overpopulated world. According to his 
opinion even states or political institutions can be cosmopolitans. Appiah 
asserts that it is better living in smaller states than living in a global super 
state. This is because he maintains that people live better in smaller 
groups such as states, cities, families, that is, in smaller circles. After all, 
the state is the institution that shapes citizens possibility of freedom to be 
different and cosmopolitans.^® 

It is interesting to see as the research goes on, the perplexity of the 
terms used and the arbitrary way every scholar choose to explain the 
same term. Doing so either they agree or they disagree with other 
scholars of the same science or from different sciences. 

Eric Kaufmann has to offer also some interesting points regarding 
the 20'^-century Cosmopolitanism.^® He believes that cosmopolitan ideas 
constitute social forces, which can be propagated even via nationalist 
networks. Kaufmann goes beyond the transnational and supranational 


Appiah, Cosmopolitan Patriots, Critical Inquiry, Vol. 23, No. 3, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1997, pp. 617-639 

Appiah here is referring to the liberal principals of the dignity and autonomy of the 
individual and not to political institutes. 

Appiah, Cosmopolitan Patriots, pp. 617-639 
Kaufmann, Eric, The Rise of Cosmopolitanism in the 20*'^-century West: A 
Comparative-historical Perspective on the United States and European Union, at Global 
Society, Vol. 17, No. e, October, 2003 
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motivation of cosmopolitanism. He argues that even inside the boundaries 
of a nation-state exist movements in favor of cosmopolitanism. He 
proceeds to introduce yet another type of cosmopolitanism as he makes a 
distinction between political and cultural cosmopolitan movements. In the 
political cosmopolitanism, he believes that we need nation-states as it is 
only by constitutional arrangements that power can be transferred to a 
supranational organization. According to his point of view, political 
cosmopolitanism do not interfere with culture, and thus political 
cosmopolitanism is easier imposed. He uses the example of the Ottoman 
Empire and the pre-war Russia. These two powers did not interfere with 
ethnic-national identities and also transferred some of the political power 
from the centre to the periphery. On the other hand, he believes that 
cultural cosmopolitanism presents a threat for the nations that are based 
on culture as their chief element. This happens because they base their 
identity upon myths, memories and ancestries that the nationalists want to 
maintain whereas cosmopolitans want to surmount them. This becomes 
obvious when we have a large amount of immigrants that come in a place, 
and the elites admire the culture of the newcomers. 

He does a remarkable observation regarding both nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism as two ideas struggling each to prevail over the other 
from the Enlightenment onwards. That said is also peculiar that there are 
similar elements in both conceptions. Clearly the two World Wars have 
widened the gap between the two ideologies and between the political 
systems that support each ideology. Nevertheless Kaufmann believes that 
today cosmopolitans accept that there is a gap between nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism and of course there is not any doubt that they support 
cosmopolitanism. There is no doubt that nationalists in Europe were 
considerably successful until 1945. The armed conflicts of the World War II 
and the atrocities and crimes against humanity committed during this War 


Ibid. 
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created an anti-nationalist sentiment in the second half of the 20th 
centuryJ® 

Malcomsons’^^ approach of the subject is very interesting. He, as 
almost each and every one of the scholars that speak about 
Cosmopolitanism, also traces its beginning to the ancient world and 
specifically to Ancient Greece. As he embarks on his reasoning, stating 
that there was never a school of cosmopolitanism but rather it was a 
posture of thinking and acting, he brings as an example of 
cosmopolitanism the philosopher Diogenes the Cynic and Alexander the 
Great. He claims that both were cosmopolitans, yet each one in his 
particular way. Diogenes chose to retreat whereas Alexander the Great 
opted for conquering the world. 

He further explains “cosmopolite” was an English term in the 17th 
century. Then, in the beginnings of the 20th century, the century that 
interests us in this dissertation the word acquired within the fascist 
ideology the meaning of a plot of Zionists^^ to conquest and subordinate 
the whole world. Nowadays and especially after the termination of the 
Cold War and the revival of nationalisms, Malcomson says, once more 
cosmopolitanism has been revived as a counterweight to this revival of 
nationalisms. 

Malcomson explains two tendencies of cosmopolitans, the “national 
minded” that is national oriented and the international oriented. According 
to him in the first case we start from ourselves and open the circle to 


Ibid. 

12 Scott Malcomson is director of communications at International Crisis Group. He has 
been a senior advisor at the US. State Department, the United Nations, and the 
Berggruen Institute, and was foreign editor of the New York Times Magazine in 2004- 
2011. He is a member of the Council on Foreign Relations and PEN, and has lectured 
widely in Europe, China and the United States, http://www.huffinqtonpost.com/scott- 
malcomson/ 29/9/2013 

20 Malcomson, Scott L.,The varieties of Cosmopolitan Experience at Cosmopolitics, 
Thinking and Feeling beyond the Nation ed. Pheng Cheah Bruce Robbins, University of 
Minnesota Press, USA: 1998, p. 233-34 

21 Zionism the term is referring to a movement started by Jewish nationalists in the end of 
the 191'! century and aimed to the creation of a Jewish nation in Palestine. One of the hills 
round Jerusalem was called Zion in the antiquity. (Encyclopedia Britannica, Zionism 
http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/657475/Zionism) 

22 Malcomson at Cosmopolitics p. 233-34 
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include firstly the family, and then the immediate circle of people of our 
region and at the end we include the great circle of humanity. In the 
second case, the starting point is the large circle that contains all 
humanity. He goes on to introduce what he believes is a new tendency: 
The internationalism or Universalism. His approach is both interesting and 
realistic. He firstly reminds us of some of the views Kant kept and appear 
in some of his writings. For example, the idea that the conduct of the Jews 
justified the opinion others had about them. Another idea of Kant was that 
the Germans did not have national pride, and they are extremely 
cosmopolitans. Elaborating, he also tells that actually the scholars, busy 
as they are with the formulation of their theories, fail to understand a fact. 
The fact that cosmopolitanism is a reality and not something abstractive 
was and is a reality lived by many people in many places.^^ 

Continuing he refers to the spiritual cosmopolitanism that was more 
common in the past, that is the encounter of various beliefs, the 
cosmopolitanism of ideas, and of course the most common and diachronic 
cosmopolitanism, that is real in the present day, economical. In the context 
of economic cosmopolitanism, quite rightly he includes small traders who 
roam the cities loaded with their goods. The immigrants, according to him 
are also cosmopolitans. He admits though that some scholars do not 
include the immigrants to the cosmopolitans as many times immigration is 
compulsory and include people with fewer choices.Overall it can be said 
that Malcomson does a more pragmatic approach to the theme. He brings 
up the reality that describes the real life of many contemporary people. He, 
moreover, implies that Westerners usually behave arrogantly concerning 
the culture and ways of views of other races that he believes treat us with 
kindness and modesty. 

Pheng Cheah^® speaks about the Kantian cosmopolitanism as the 
‘ancestor’ ideal cosmopolitanism. According to Pheng Cheah, colonization 
disproved Kants’ ideology. Colonization demonstrated in the most clear 

23 Malcomson at Cosmopolitics, p. 238 

24 Ibid. p. 239-42 

23 Pheng Cheah, Bruce Robbins ed. Cosmopolitics Thinking and Feeling beyond the 
Nation, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapoiis: 1998 p. 371 
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way that global trade in no way was a unifying force. Of course, the 
Eurocentric idea of civilizing the colonized places failed to promote the 
coexistence of different cultures. Furthermore, he discusses the new terms 
that enter in to the discussion such as the term James Clifford and Homi 
Bhabha use, that of hybridity. They claim that nation-state as a mode of 
governance has failed and; therefore, globalization will sooner or later lead 
to cosmopolitanism of one kind or another. Pheng Cheah disagrees 
with this point of view and believes that cosmopolitanism cannot beat 
nationalism as pathogenic as it could be. He claims that those who 
support a globalized civil society have to bear in mind that loyalty to such a 
society is very weak. Moreover is limited to activists and scholars and 
does not have the support of the masses. Regarding the scholars 
discourse about nation-state versus cosmopolitanism and globalization, he 
believes that cosmopolitanism needs nation state as an advocate of social 
and political rights. He believes that the nation-state cannot be aloof of the 
changes taking place across the globe both in relation to politics, economy 
and culture. In his view nation-state is in permanent interaction with the 
ever changing global conditions. 

I could continue with the almost endless list of scholars who have 
analyzed in papers their own position in relation to cosmopolitanism or 
have commented on the opinions of others agreeing or disagreeing with 
them and each time adding something to the discussion. This would be a 
copious work of a PhD thesis that, according to my opinion would not 
make any sense as there are numerous volumes of articles related to the 
topic where one could indulge. Some of them are included in the 
bibliography of this dissertation. 

My purpose in this chapter was to familiarize the reader with the 
concept of cosmopolitanism because the cities I am dealing with in this 
work are considered, at least in the mind of the average inhabitant, as well 
as in the mind of many others as cosmopolitan, at least in the late 19th, 

26 Pheng Cheah, Given Culture:Rethinking Cosmopolitical Freedom in Transnationalism 
at Cosmopolitics Thinking and Feeling beyond the Nation, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapoiis: 1998 p. 290-2 

27 Ibid. p. 320-24 
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early 20th century. At this point, I believe it would be very useful to look at 
the lecture given by Simmel^® in the early 20th century entitled The 
Metropolis and Mental Life. It may help us understand the mentality of 
people dwelling in a big multicultural metropolis, which Simmel calls the 
seat of cosmopolitanism, as was Thessaloniki and Odessa at the 
beginning of the century. Simmel believes that the battle of prehistoric 
human being with natural elements has been replaced nowadays with the 
effort of every human being to be as autonomous as they can. He believes 
that the inhabitants of large cities attain defense mechanisms to defend 
themselves of the inconsistencies of life in great cities.^^ 

He gives emphasis on the fact that money is the driving force of the 
Metropolis and so personalities have little or no significance because both 
producers and consumers are anonymous. This has resulted in the lack of 
feelings towards the fellow citizen and to indifference towards the others 
which Simmel calls blase attitude. To support his point he recalls the 
saying of an English constitutional historian who said “London has never 
acted as England’s heart but often as England’s intellect and always as 
her moneybag.” Elaborating more on this blase approach, he says that the 
constant triggers perturb the nerves of inhabitants for so long that in the 
end, they stop resisting and object to new stimuli. Even in a social 
situation metropolis dwellers are reserved up to the point that they do not 
even know people with whom live in the same neighborhood.^*^ 

This according to Simmel creates dormant antipathy, which can 
lead to hatred and clashes at any moment and even with minimal cause. 
The bodily nearness creates mental distance. That is why the feeling of 
loneliness is more intense among crowds in a big city. Another very useful 
observation is that some associations related to political or religious group 
begin by generating small circles that are inaccessible to strangers or to 
other circles. It is good to have all the above observations in mind as we 

Georg Simmel, http://socio.ch/sim/bio.htm 29/9/2013 

In a footnote at the end of the lecture is written that “The content of this lecture by its 
very nature does not derive from a citable literature. Argument and elaboration of its 
major cultural-historical ideas are contained in my Philosophie des Geldes [The 
Philosophy of Money: Munchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1900] 

®o Ibid. 
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will examine further how life was in the beginning of the 20th century, in 
the two cities we are dealing with as study cases. 

This research led me to several conclusions, in conjunction with my 
issue, some of which I will discuss hereafter. First of all I would like to point 
out that cosmopolitanism has a lot of faces and a lot of lived realities. 
What I mean is that cosmopolitanism is a historical fact and is and was the 
real life for a lot of people, even if they were or are unaware of this fact. In 
the second place, it becomes evident from the various analyses that the 
term causes multiple and sometimes conflicting approaches. It still bears 
connotations of human encounters, local and global relations. Despite the 
theoretical approach and efforts to explain the phenomenon or to predict 
its future, there are people that lived in this cosmopolitan environment and 
the stories of some of them we will see in the 4th chapter. 

What should also be remembered is that there were some people, 
usually individuals with a high standard of living, who saw themselves as 
citizens of the world and choose to shape their lives around this frame of 
mind. On the other hand, there were people who lived in a cosmopolitan 
environment without being aware of that fact. People, who because of 
various circumstances, such as the need to earn their living, ended up 
living in a cosmopolitan environment. In other cases, there was the 
tolerance showed by a regime that beckons groups to live in a 
cosmopolitan environment. This was the case for Jewish groups that 
decided to live in a cosmopolitan environment or in other cases formed 
this very cosmopolitan environment. 

Therefore in the cases of the two cities discussed in this 
dissertation, we have to search the historical facts of the period discussed, 
in order to learn about the reality of the people in these cases. Even 
though not only the historical facts would be subjective but also the 
personal views, nevertheless would give us a description of how live was 
in these cities, and what were the events that affected the fate of the cities 
and consequently the destinies of its inhabitants. Thereby we will have the 


31 Ibid. 
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opportunity to see the individual truths and approach the subject through 
various angles. This deep knowledge would lead us to the greatest 
possible degree to objective conclusions. 




Chapter 2 


ODESSA AND THE JEWS 


2a. Odessa a city like no other 



Photo No. 1: Odessa. ( Odessa Municipal official site www.odessa.ua) 


Odessa was founded by Catherine the Great by a decree she 
issued in 1794. Just five years after the annexation of the new lands near 
the Black Sea, Empress Catherine decided to build the city of Odessa to 
secure the new conquests. Already in 1820 Odessa had become the third 
largest city in the Russian Empire after Moscow and St. Petersburg.It 
soon became a multicultural and diverse city-port. Odessa was a planned 
city and its construction started on August 22, 1794. When Tsar Nicholas 
visited Odessa under Vorontsov as governor, it is mentioned that Nicholas 
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was so impressed by his visit to the city that he stated that Odessa would 
be second only to St. Petersburg. This imperial favorable attitude towards 
the city marked a new era for the city as it was considered to be the 
metropolis of the south. Several events marked this period. Some of them 
were the opening of a public library, the publishing of a Russian 
newspaper, almost daily edition, and the startup of a steamship service. 
This service would expand rapidly and interlink the city not only to other 
Black Sea ports but even farther. As a matter of fact, in the first part of the 
19th century, more than a hundred schools were operating in Odessa. 
These included institutions of communities such as the Greek, Italian, 
Jewish and Armenian. 

Odessa seemed to have had the luck to be administered by 
enlightened people such as The Duo de Richelieu who was admired and 
respected by both Russian and foreigners. This was also true for the Jews 
whose elders deeply respected the Duc.^"^ Another person that helped 
Odessa was the governor general of Novorossiia Mikhail Vorontsov as 
well a number of gifted governors. The city was fortunate enough to enjoy 
a high degree of autonomy in comparison with the other prominent cities 
of the Russian Empire, such as St. Petersburg. 

Although some believe that the plan of the city made it a 
fragmented place, nevertheless this feature also made it a place suitable 
for the peaceful living of people of different religions, ethnic origin and 
culture. Odessa was a city of the Russian Empire it was far from the center 
of decisions, and a potential good administration authority could give the 
city enough freedom. Moreover, those who would like to move to the new 
city were given incentives. In the beginning, the freedom to settle in the 
city was given to the serfs. Veterans of the Russo-Turkish Wars, such as 
Albanians, Greeks and others were invited. They were allowed to transfer 
free of tax all their belongings, and they were free of military duties. The 
authorities assured the newcomers that they would have Religious 
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freedom. Thus, half a million Jews took the decision to reside in the new 
Russian lands and the newly founded city. The Empress had hoped that 
the animosity of the new residents towards the Ottoman Empire would 
ensure the remote southern borders of the empire.It becomes obvious 
that Odessa started its history as a cosmopolitan city. 

The population of the city increase rapidly during the late 19th and 
early 20th century due to the economic development. It reached 669.000 
people in 1914, thus making Odessa the fourth largest city of the Empire. 
The Jewish population also increased significantly. It is interesting that the 
population in Odessa who spoke Ukrainian was no more than the 5,7% of 
the population while the Jews that were speaking Yiddish amounted to 
32,5% of the population.Other sources quote that the Jewish people of 
Odessa in the late 19th century consisted half the population of the city, 
noting that the city of Odessa was one of the largest Jewish centers 
around the world.®^ 

The fact that Odessa was a buzzing beehive and a Babel of 
languages travelers were describing it. In 1843 August von Haxthausen a 
German political economist, visited Odessa and was impressed by the 
ethnical diversity of the groups inhabiting Odessa and the distribution of 
professions among the ethnicities. He wrote: “In Odessa, is found a motley 
mixture of nationalities I have ever seen”.®® Various nationalities such as 
Germans, Italians, Greeks, Armenians and Jews were some of the 
ethnicities that constituted this peculiar mosaic of people that were 
commuting in this unique city. The diversity of the population of Odessa 
impressed everyone. Inhabitants of the city were speaking more than 20 
languages, such as English, French, Greek and Russian. The eyes of a 
visitor would be impressed by the variety of the dresses every race and 
nationality was wearing. We could use the word Cosmopolitan easily for 
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the city of Odessa. Others were astonished by the fact that, as another 
German visitor recalled, theatrical performances were given in the same 
theater simultaneously in five different languages. Odessa was a hub and 
a place where merchandise and people were crisscrossing, and a 
multitude of cultures were transacting. Babel himself when he visited 
France compared Marseilles with Odessa as he referred to Marseilles as 
“an Odessa that has flourished”. This is not strange at all as Odessa was 
located at a point where commercial routes met up. With the Crimean war 
and after it Odessa seized to be the free port it was before the war. The 
grains from America compete with those of Russia, and the new routes to 
Asia, as well as the opening of the Suez Canal, weakened the power of 
Odessa as a city port. In the beginning of the 20th century, although it 
remained an important port and trading center, Odessa represented only 
20% of the trade made in the Black Sea. 

Odessa was also an island of relative freedom. This was the main 
reason that attracted many Jews at the beginning of the century. It was 
easier for them to set up companies, and to take on professions which 
they were not permitted to practice in other regions of the Russian Empire. 
That is also the reason why Jews formed one third of the population in 
1894, and half of the population in the city in 1917.^® Nevertheless the 
economic decline brought in public violence that was always present in 
Odessa, and for this reason the judges were ordering a lot of hangings. It 
was considered by the tsarist police a hub of radicals. It seemed as though 
a turbulent era was about to dawn.'^o 

What is of interest about the urban plan of Odessa is that Odessa 
did not have clearly defined urban areas according to ethnic or social 
boundaries. Unlike other cities during the end of the 19th century and 
beginning of 20th, Odessa had no ethnic demarcated areas. There were 
only the names of the streets that show the ethnicity of the owners of most 
of the shops in the area. People flocked in public places, such as 
restaurants or coffee shops regardless their social status or ethnic origin. 
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Of course as a lot of poor people were emigrating in the city the wealthier 
residents began moving to the suburbs leaving the Old Port to the poorest. 
Gradually the Old Port became a place where criminals and illegal people 
were gathered."^^ 
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2b. The Jews in Odessa from its foundation to the end of 19^*^ century 


A cemetery with inscriptions in Hebrew found in the region where 
Odessa was built, is considered to be evidence that the Jews had lived in 
the area even before the foundation of the city."^^ Already in the last 
decade of 18th century they had established in the city the basic 
institutional Jewish structures. In the beginning of the 19th century, Jewish 
people played a significant role in the financial life of the city as owners of 
various enterprises. As a matter of fact in the Yiddish language there are 
proverbs that connote the opportunities that existed in Odessa. One of 
these says that somebody can live as God in Odessa. Yet another proverb 
says “Seven miles around Odessa burn the fires of hell.” thus emphasizing 
the dangers of a way of life full of pleasures and in close contact with the 
“gentiles” in a cosmopolitan environment."^^ 

A reason that can explain both why Jews decided to reside in 
Odessa and also their prosperity is that the "Pale of Settlement" wan not in 
force in this city. In the rest of the Russian Empire the "Pale of Settlement'" 
was in force. This meant that Jews had the obligation to reside in 
particular areas, and were allowed to practice specified professions. This 
policy, of course, made Jews much more visible even in cases that they 
were less numerous. As Odessa was lying faraway of Saint Petersburg, 
many of the regulations issued in the capital were not implemented in 
Odessa. A French diplomat wrote in 1863 that Jews in Odessa, unlike any 
other place in the empire could pursue whatever profession they wanted. 
He observed also that they did not live in ghettos. In Odessa, they had the 
freedom to act like intermediate traders that connected the various 
producers with the traders of the port. This occupation gave them 
prosperity and a way to act freely in an inhibiting system. Jews from other 
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parts of Europe, such as Austria, were also attracted to Odessa as it was 
an economically promising city and its society was even more liberal than 
other European cities. Unlike other cities, what determined the social 
statuses and consequently the residential area someone chose to live was 
the material wealth they posses and not the ethnicity or the religion they 
practiced. The only Jewish ghetto was established in the city by the 
fascists during the WWII.'^'^ 

In accordance with a detailed report of the methods used by 
exporters of wheat, the Jews were the intermediaries between export 
companies and farmers. Farmers preferred to sell their wheat at the place 
of production and not to carry it to the port of Odessa for sale. In case of 
problems, they preferred that they were resolved in the local courts which 
farmers thought would be more favorable towards them unlike the courts 
of Odessa. They also preferred to use local intermediaries. This meant 
that there was a need of able middlemen and Jews were more than willing 
to meet that demand."^® There was a system that according to the fee paid 
they could contact business either inside and outside Russia or only inside 
Russia. In some cases, there was also a restriction in the annual revenue. 
The opportunities offered for a job and enrichment also affected the social 
life of the city. The chance for interaction was given to people of different 
classes and ethnicities in places of entertainment such as the opera and 
theater.'^® 

Here we should note that, according to Skal’kovskii,"^^ Jews, even 
though they were good mediators and brokers in the newly opened 
Odessa money market, they were last in the list of the largest firms, unlike 
the Greeks for example, that were first. By the middle of the 19'*^ century, 
assisted by the good political environment, wealthy Jews were attracted 
from Austria. These Jews remained at the area even when the initial boom 
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of grain export receded and they played a crucial role in the city for the 
years to come.'^® There was an extensive immigration of Jews to 
Odessa. This migration included not only prominent Jews who came from 
western countries but also internal migration from other parts of 
Novorossiia such as Volhynia, Lithuania and Belorussia. A lot of Jews 
were coming from Brody. 

Scattered campaigns of persecution towards Jewish people 
throughout the 19th century in all the empire were aiming to limit their 
activity. Nonetheless, the fact of the presence of prominent and wealthy 
Jews from Austria even averted in some cases the persecution of the 
Jews in Odessa after Vorontsov's petition to the authorities in St. 
Petersburg. The freedom and opportunities for the Jews were so many in 
Odessa in the middle of the 19th century that they even participated in the 
political life of the city.'^^ A lot of institutions were also established during 
this period like schools and synagogues. Odessa was likened to paradise 
on earth as well as a city like Paris and was renowned for the variety of its 
products and for how cheap they were. 

It is interesting to mention that towards the last quarter of the 19th 
century Jews displaced from the first position the Greek merchants.. This 
happened partly because of the change in the function of the market and 
partly because Greeks were departing for more profitable enterprises. 
Odessa gradually lost its significance as a grain trade port. This, among 
other reasons, happened because the people dealing with the trade 
transactions were using methods that resulted in disputes which had to be 
settled in courts. As Jews were acting as middlemen, they were accused 
as responsible not only for the decline but also for the bad reputation of 
Odessa's grain trade. Although many Jews were engaged in trade, there is 
no doubt that they were not alone since many others were also involved in 
this trade.®° This was the first blow against the cosmopolitanism of 
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Odessa as it activated the prejudice against Jews considering them 
blameworthy for all evils that occurred or would occur in Odessa. 

The agrarian crisis, at the end of the 19th century, drove more 
immigrants from the periphery to the city of Odessa. The city had fame of 
an El Dorado. Things of course for the new comers were not easy at all. 
The deteriorating economic situation provoked tension and social 
upheavals.®^ A table that shows the percentage of the Jewish people in 
Odessa during the years 1704-1912 reveals a gradual increase of the 
number of the Jews. It shows that, in 1912, it reached 32,25 (%). This 
means 200.000 Jews out of 620.143 of the total population of the city. It is 
interesting to notice that among this population resided a notable amount 
of Russian army. This happened not only for defense reasons but also as 
a mean of suppress for potential uprisings that would happen in the city. 

Things for the Jews began to change from the 1870 onwards. 
While, on one, the economic situation was deteriorating, on the other 
hand, the influx of poor people that were coming to Odessa to better their 
luck, was growing. The worsening conditions strained the population. The 
pogroms against Jews followed immediately after the assassination of 
Alexander II. Some are thought to have been abetted by the legislation of 
Aleksey Pavlovich Ignat’ev who was pro-tsarist and known for his anti- 
Semitic feelings. The constraints introduced against Jews were very 
severe.They were forbidden to work during Sundays as this was 
considered as a privilege that worked to the detriment of the merchants 
who were Christians. This was certainly only the tip of the iceberg and only 
influenced their economic activity. Much more action was taken against 
them. They could not be owners of land outside the city and they could not 
cultivate any land. Still worse, it became apparent that they were 
considered by the regime as second class citizens and had no protection 
in case of persecution. According to a minister from England there were 
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even signs in building used by the public, such as baths, forbidding the 
entrance to “dogs and Jews”.®^ 

Something that becomes obvious since this period onwards is that 
Jews were excluded from the universities and sometimes even from the 
middle schools. Intellectuals as well as prominent Jewish men such as 
Vladimir Zhabotinskii, Isaac Babel and Leon Trotsky, all referred to the 
variety of pupils in Odessan schools and the notion of assimilation that 
existed as they all considered themselves Odessan people. Nevertheless 
what becomes obvious by the personal recollections of these individuals is 
that despite the friendliness that existed among students, and even among 
teachers, as Trotsky explains, there also existed a latent chauvinism. 

Another aspect of the cosmopolitanism of Odessa that has to be 
considered about the Jews is that the freedom they enjoyed had its own 
repercussions for their Jewishness. The existence of many young people 
and the lack of major Jewish teachers lead the Jews of Odessa to be 
considered as people at the fringes of Judaism. In the first half of the 19th 
century, there was an influx of Jews in the city of Odessa. This happened 
because of the limitations that existed, in relation to residency, in other 
parts of the Russian Empire. With the newcomers, the ideas of the Jewish 
Enlightenment invaded the city. These ideas were trying to change some 
things in the culture of the Jews. Things that would allow them to remove 
religious and racial barriers, that separated them from the non-Jews, and 
also to broaden up the horizons of their professional orientation. In fact, 
Odessa became the center of Jewish modernity in the Russian Empire. 
What was important in this town was the cohabitation of Jews with other 
peoples rather than their separation from them. In the social life of the city, 
the Jews were socializing with the gentile.®^ 
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There was also a tendency, particularly in Odessa, among the Jews 
to be assimilated and to be Russified. They wanted to change the Hebrew 
in the prayer books with the Russian language. However a three day 
pogrom broke out in the Easter of 1871 were a lot of Jews were beaten, 
and their possessions were plundered, and thus every hope for 
assimilation vanished. This particular pogrom marked the change in the 
possibilities, and prospects of the Jews in Odessa. There is no doubt that 
the prosperity of the Jews induced the envy and hatred of the other people 
of the middle class. What was more, the blowing winds of the socialist 
revolution in Russia made capitalism detestable. Jews being regarded as 
agents of capitalism drew the wrath of their neighbors.^® 
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2c. Jews in Odessa in the 20*^ century 


There was also a tendency among Jews, particularly in Odessa, to 
be assimilated and to be Russified. They wanted to change the Hebrew by 
the Russian language in the prayer books. However a three day pogrom 
broke out in the Easter of 1871 where a lot of Jews were beaten and their 
possessions were plundered, and thus every hope for assimilation 
vanished. 

The early years of the 20th century were years of recession for 
Odessa. Damaged crops, very cold winters and the constant influx of 
immigrants made life in the town difficult. On the other hand. Tsar Nicholas 
II from the day he succeeded his father made it clear that he would defend 
absolutism. Nevertheless, students, workers and peasants persistently 
demanded reforms in both the political scene as well as in the freedom of 
speech. On July 1903, extended strikes took place in Odessa. 
Dockworkers and railway men ceased their work. As a result, a lot of 
workshops run out of business, and many workers lost their jobs. This 
worsened the already bad economic condition of the city of Odessa even 
more.^^ The government to distract people from internal problems and 
upheavals declared war against Japan on 9 February 1904. This triggered 
a vicious cycle of escalating recession that in turn caused not only new 
public uprising but also anti-Semitic sentiments. 

Robert Weinberg in his article Workers, Pogroms and the 1905 
Revolution in Odessa, argues that the pogroms that took place in 1905, 
against Jews in Odessa, were extremely violent and annihilative. They 
remained poorly studied although they could give information about the 
behavior among ethnically different people under unfavorable conditions 
and especially under conditions of economic impoverishment and 
slowdown. History shows that the reasons that led to pogroms were many. 
Certainly one of them was economic competitiveness, yet existed also 
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rivalries both between the various ethnic groups as well as between 
diverse faiths. Another contributing factor was that laws were put into force 
showing prejudice against Jews. Above all, there was this revolutionary 
spirit that divided people indiscriminately in favor and against the regime. 
Another contributing factor was the distinctness of Jews. Maybe this was 
because they were controlling the export trade of Odessa. Nevertheless 
this did not mean that they were growing rapidly and were exploiting other 
ethnicities like Greeks or Russians. Furthermore with the new laws that 
were put into effect, Jews could occupy only 6 out of 60 places, in the city 
council. In this way, they deprived Jews of political influence.®^ 

When the civil war in Russia ended, with the victory of the 
Communists, the new regime declared that aimed to eradicate ethnic 
discrimination. It focused especially against the strong anti-Semitic 
feelings that prevailed throughout the Soviet territory. Initially, indeed, for 
the first time in Russia Jews had the right to occupy posts of responsibility 
in the government of Russia. The Bolsheviks also tried to fight the anti- 
Semitism through the publication of brochures, by theatrical performances, 
through films and by articles in the newspapers. In addition, anti-Semitic 
conduct was condemned. The new regime, although denounced religion, 
was very careful when it came to Jewish religion as it thought that anti- 
Semitism was even worse than practicing religion. An effort was made to 
present the Jews as loyal Soviet citizens. Younger generations of Jews, as 
they were inculcated with the new social ideas, did not give much 
importance to religious matters, and they even reached the point to marry 
non-Jews. Marring a mate that was not Jew was a deep rooted taboo 
among Jews.®® 

Of course by Stalin’s climbing to power things quickly changed. As 
the clouds of the war again began gathering over Europe a more Russo 
centric policy was promoted. Stalin full of phobias and suspicions about 
enemies within and out of the country quickly began ethnic cleansings. 
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The Jews were even promised a land as their own state. Of course, this 
was just another pretext for Stalin to exterminate Jews as the “promised 
land” he was promising to them was not in the area of Crimea, as they 
were thinking, but rather a barren place in the Far East, the place of 
Birobidzhan. 

The Cosmopolitanism of Odessa would suffer a lethal blow during 
its occupation by the Romanians after its fall to them in 1941. Hitler 
wanted to expand his territory and was covetous of Ukraine with its fertile 
soil and rich deposits. Thus, he had no hesitation whatsoever about 
breaking his agreement with Stalin. So he started the Barbarossa 
Operation part of which included the occupation of Odessa which was 
given to Romania. Romania during the Second World War became a state 
where one third of the population was composed by ethnic minorities. One 
of these ethnic minorities was the Jews. Bessarabia was a former tsarist 
region. It became the bone of contention between Romania and the 
Bolsheviks as both were yearning for this territory.®^ 

This created hostility between Romania and the Soviet Union. The 
lack of homogeneity among the population made almost everyone easily a 
suspect of pro-Russian behavior. This meant that almost everyone was an 
enemy of the Romanian state. Even during the interwar period, there was 
an intense anti-Semitism as a result of the belief that the Jews were 
sympathetic to the Soviets. This belief created hatred towards the Jews, in 
the Romanian government. Jews were suspected of anti-government 
behavior and thus were considered enemies of Romania. It is interesting 
also to know that both pre-war Romania, as well as Russia, were very well 
known for their anti-Semitic behavior. Both countries considered Jews as 
second class citizens and in both states were considered foreigners and 
not citizens. We have to bear in mind also that the end of World War I 
brought about a lot of territorial changes, and in some cases there was an 
authority vacuum. This fact made it easier for the nationalistic feelings of 
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individuals to flourish. Another important element to consider is the rise of 
the radical right wing in the political scene in Romania during the 1930 
decade. This was true also for the neighboring and Baltic Sea countries. 
Those nationalistic political parties saw Jews as the paramount enemy of 
Romania. Codreanu was the leader of the political party that won 16% in 
the elections of 1938, which meant that it was the 3d political party in 
Romania. Codreanu in an interview that gave to an English journalist 
referred to the Jews using the gloomiest colors. He considered them the 
worst enemies of the state who have corrupted the young people and who 
were a plague and a curse for Romania.®^ 

Furthermore, the sympathy of the Romanian political world for the 
Nazis and their admiration towards Hitler became more and more 
apparent and the same happened with the hatred Romanians showed 
towards Jews. In 1934, a law was passed which obliged enterprises to use 
80 percent of Romanian citizens in their work. Though in no place was 
mentioned that the Jews were not Romanian citizens many employers 
were forced to reduce their "foreign" workers in their businesses. As a 
consequence of this law, many Jews became redundant and lost their 
jobs.®3 


Even king Carol of Romania on January 1938, referring to the 
Jews, said that they were people that entered Romania illegally and by 
fraud and so they could not be considered as good citizens. Transnistria 
was annexed to Romania in 1941 and was abandoned in the winter of 
1944. In October 1941, Odessa became the capital of Transnistria. 
Throughout all this period, Gheorghe Alexianu was governor of the area. 
Marshal Antonescu®"^ had made him responsible for the area. Antonescu 
had given Alexianu the freedom to punish in whatever way in cases of 
resistance to forced labor. People’s lives were in his hands. He was able 
to take lives away with a shot without being necessary to be held 
accountable for this. The Romanians wanted to get rid of the Jews. The 
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initial concept was to send them reside beyond the Ural Mountains. Their 
German allies, however, had a different opinion on this matter; therefore 
expulsions stopped. Of course, the Germans were not bothered for the 
welfare of the Jews, but they were rather irritated by the disordered way 
the deportations were made.®® 

The numbers of the Jews that “disappeared” from Odessa are 
devastating. Although a lot of Jews left Odessa during evacuation of the 
city just before the Romanian and German armed forces entered the city 
on October 16, 1941, it is estimated that 80.000-90.000 Jews stayed 
behind. This happened due to lack of transport, the turmoil of the war and 
because of the frequent bombings. In some cases Jews simply did not 
want to leave behind their own homes.®® 

Just after the siege of Odessa by the German and Romanian troops 
in 22 of October, 1941 a bomb blasted in the Romanian army base. 
Among the killed people were 16 Romanian officers and 4 German 
officers. As reprisals for this episode Romanian army commanded 19000 
Jews to be gathered in a public square. There shot many of them. Later 
the Romanians sprinkled other Jews with gasoline and burned them alive. 
In a village near Odessa, named Danlik, Romanians gathered nearly 
20000 Jews in a local jail. There executed a lot of them. They locked 
others in warehouses and set them on fire. Everyone that attempted to 
escape was shot. A lot of Jews were gathered to camps and ghettos in 
Bogdanovka, Domanevka and Akhmetchetka. There in 1943 SS squads 
composed of local ethnic Germans exterminated the Jews that remained 
in Odessa.®^ 

Jews were constantly being monitored. They were considered 
enemies of Romania they were accused of disseminating false news and 
that they hid the fact that they were Jews. All these were ground for 
persecution. Both Nazi and Romanian allies unleashed a vicious 
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propaganda against the Jews. They presented them as the perpetrators 
not only of the war but also as accountable for all the suffering brought 
about by the communist regime. Indications show that both German and 
Romanian authorities encouraged civilians to mistreat Jews. Still the 
citizens of Odessa were reluctant to mistreat their fellow citizens. 
Nevertheless the state was engaged in a relentless violent persecution 
against Jews.®^ 

On January 1942, Alexianu ordered their deportation and mandated 
that their property would be sold to the local people. Besides, he required 
that all the gold and jewelry as well as every valuable thing that Jews held 
would be handed over to the authorities. They were assembled at the 
Slododka ghetto in order to be deported from there. They were allowed to 
have only 20 kilos of baggage each. It is estimated that, during January 
and February 1942, more than 20.000 people were deported from 
Odessa. They were forced to travel on foot and in very adverse conditions, 
in the severe winter, up to 10 kilometers to reach the train station. There 
they were loaded in German freight wagons which then were sealed. As if 
al these adversities were not enough, they were not given any food. As 
they marched through the villages, they did not get any help in food on 
accommodation from the villagers. This maybe happened because the 
villagers were afraid to help them. This resulted in an exponential increase 
of the mortality rates, especially among older people, children and 
women. 

It is rather strange that after the victory of Russia against Nazi 
Germany with the rise of nationalism and the beginning of the Cold War 
once more the Jews were targeted. This time, and under the direction of 
Stalin they were viewed as a threat for the Soviet regime. This happened 
possibly because many Soviet Jews had relatives in the United States, 
now a rival state.What made it more peculiar was that in the past, in 
1941, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists assured the Ukrainians 
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that would crush the Jews as they were, as a minority, very loyal to the 
Bolshevik regime and they were pioneers regarding the Soviet imperialism 
in Ukraine/^ 

The Jews were also accused as “rootless cosmopolitans” and 
people that were endangering the national pride of Russia. In January 13, 
1948, under the personal direction of Stalin, a prominent Jewish actor, 
Solomon Mikhoels, was assassinated. He was the co-founder of the first 
Jewish State Theatre. This of course was a bad omen for the Jews in 
Soviet Union. During the same period, the press began to publish articles 
that talked about the rootless cosmopolitans who posed a threat to the 
nation. Allegations were made against people who were agents and 
submissive to the West. Very soon these “enemies” were identified as the 
Jews as their Jewish names were given along with their Russified ones.^^ 

The Soviet regime from 1948 onwards embarked on a systematic 
effort to wipe out Jews and their culture. For this reason, every cultural 
activity was stopped, and the soviet authorities closed the remaining 
Jewish schools. Libraries and theaters were also closed. Prominent Jews 
lost their administrative positions they consequently lost their jobs and at 
the end were arrested. Moreover, 25 well-known writers were executed 
after their arrest ini952. As the regime planned to displace Jews to 
Siberia, a plot was engineered against prominent Jews. This plan became 
known as the "Doctors Plot'. Supposedly, some Jews were conspiring to 
murder all Soviet leaders poisoning them. Stalin’s sudden death on March 
5, 1953, canceled the expulsion plans and eventually it was proved that 
the 'Doctors Plot’ was a deliberate deception and the accused were 
freed. 

As a conclusion to the study of Odessa and its Jews, it is very 
interesting to refer to the Odessan writer and journalist Vladimir 


The Organization of Ukrainian Nationaiists (OUN) was a Ukrainian poiiticai nationai 
party estabiished in 1929 in Vienna. (Andrew Wiison The Ukrainians Unexpected Nation 
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Jabotinsky. Jabotinsky in his book "The Five" refers to the city of Odessa 
and it is interesting to see how he perceived life in Odessa. According to 
Jabotinsky, in Odessa lived about 8 to 12 different ethnicities. Among 
them, there were Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, Greeks and others. The 
reason why Odessa gained the fame and prestige of a cosmopolitan city is 
because all those different ethnicities succeeded in living together, in the 
same environment. Despite this cohabitation, a closer look to the everyday 
life of all these groups will reveal to us that this was only peaceful 
coexistence on the surface. In their private life that followed the economic 
everyday activities, it becomes apparent that every ethnic or religious 
group flocked only with individuals or families of the same group. The 
Russians invited to their homes Russians. The Greeks socialized with 
Greeks and the Jews with other Jews. The writer recalled also the 
tendency in the schools were the pupils out of their own initiative, without 
being taught by anyone used to sit separated one ethnicity from the other. 
So the Jews were sitting at the same bench and on the same row with 
Jews, Greeks with the Greeks, Polish with Polish, etc.^"^ 

Jabotinsky’s book, 'The Five', shows how an Odessan intellectual of 
the end of 19th century, beginning of 20th perceived the cosmopolitan 
environment of Odessa. Using the members of the Milgroms family, he 
depicts how fragile was the cosmopolitan environment of Odessa. Fie 
shows how ephemeral and superficial was the illusion that someone in the 
Odessan Babel of ethnicities could keep the identity of its own ethnicity 
with that of a Russian citizen. The writer thinks also that in order for 
someone to be assimilated in a new environment under a new identity 
they have to break with their past, their cultures and the “prejudices” that 
this culture encapsulates. However since these elements of one’s identity 
are ancient even primordial the whole procedure is a traumatic 
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experience. According to the writer we cannot just cross all barriers there 
are some barriers beyond conquest.^® 

. What interests us more in this book of Jabotinsky is how he 
describes the urban space of Odessa. It is as if he creates a myth of a city 
that no longer exists. He names the streets and places of the city with 
nostalgia and with an effort to overcome his homesickness and his sense 
of loss of a city that does not exist anymore. Odessa is a city that mirrors 
the personalities of its inhabitants, a city that only spring and summer 
exists, and an eternally young city. The uniqueness of Odessa in the 
heart of its residents is evident from what Jabotinsky says, in the disguise 
of the narrator in his book. He admits that life maybe a silly thing, but he 
goes on to say that, he would experience it again all from the start in the 
same way as long as he could live it again in Odessa. Yet, unfortunately, 
this city no longer exists. It is a city in decadence and decline as Odessa 
was in reality at the epoch that the book was written. For Odessa, the first 
decades of the 20th century were full of anarchy and feloniousness. For 
the history that is usually written subsequently, these events were the 
precursors of the Russian revolution and the prevalence of the Soviet 
regime over authoritarianism of the empire, but this is still an explanation 
in the hindsight.^® 

Nevertheless animosity against the Jews was present and 
widespread throughout the whole Russian history. This became more 
apparent every time there was a recession as Jews were the easy target 
for the woes that the city faced every time. For example, things in Odessa 
went well as far as the crowds seeking a better life could work and could 
make meets end. However as soon as the conditions turned harsh, and 
the work was limited, destitution and poverty ignited passions and hatreds. 
The fact that a lot of workers had no roots in the city exacerbated the 
problem. In times of recession, the unemployed rootless workers thronged 
at infamous parts of the city. They, there, could be transformed easily into 
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angry mobs that could turn against anyone who was an easy target or who 
would be indicated as an enemy. 


Chapter 3 


THESSALONIKI ^ AND THE JEWS 


3a. Thessaloniki an ancient city 



Photo No. 2: Thessaloniki 1916. (website:An|Jog ©eaaaAoviKn? 
http://culture.thessaloniki.gr/) 


Thessaloniki, unlike Odessa, is an ancient city. It was founded in 
the era known as Hellenistic Age, a very significant era of the Ancient 
Greece. Because of the conquests of Alexander the Great of almost all the 
then known world, new needs were created that should be tackled. It soon 
became obvious that the land of Alexander the Great had to be connected 


The name of the city, in the sources, as well as, in the reality has changed a lot according to the 
language spoken by its inhabitants or the language of the scholar that writes about the city. I 
have chosen to use the generally accepted form of the English language. 
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with these far distance places. To tackle the new needs, new urban 
centers were found, such as Antioch and Alexandria, in order to connect 
the Mediterranean with Mesopotamia and India and thus facilitate the 
trade. Cassander, one of the successors of Alexander the Great, had to 
abandon the idea of using Cassandrea as a trade center, a city he himself 
had founded, as the mountainous area was not a safe and easy route for 
trade. In 316 B.C. he founded Thessaloniki and named the city after his 
wife Thessaloniki, the sister of Alexander the Great. Some believe that 
even from the first decades of the foundation of the city Jews were present 
in the city.^^ 

During the Roman period and especially after 148 B. C. the city 
became capital of a Roman Province although it was paying tributes to 
Rome (civitas tributaria). Thessaloniki became an important city port used 
for military and trade reasons on the Via Egnatia that connected Adriatic 
Sea with the city of Byzantium (later Constantinople).^^ Due to its 
privileged position the city prospered in the Byzantine Empire as a 
political, military and economical center and it was second city in the 
Empire after Constantinople. Nevertheless it experienced continuous raids 
by Avars and Slavs especially throughout the 6th and 7th centuries. The 
importance of the city all along this era becomes obvious by the many 
Byzantine churches such as the domed basilica of Ayia Sofia (early 8th 
century) that was converted into a mosque in 1585-89. The Church 
dedicated to the patron saint of the city Saint Demetrius, which was first 
built in the early 5‘^ century but was destroyed many times and was last 
reconstructed during the years 1926-1948. Throughout 10*^ to 13*^ century 
the city was captured by the Saracens in 904 by the Bulgarian Kings and 
by the Normans. All these invasions and captures meant a lot of 
plundering, and atrocities were committed. 

The city fell to the Turks in 1430 when was captured by sultan 
Murad II. Turkish occupation started with devastation and over time 

Bakalopulos, A., and T. F. Carney. A History of Thessaloniki. Thessalonike: Inst, for 
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Thessaloniki was turned into a Turkish city. Still there were areas in the 
city that were populated by Greeks such as the district in the center and in 
the south-east part of the city enclosed by Kamara (Galerius arch) and 
Hippodrome. Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk) was born in Thessaloniki. 

With the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718), Ottoman Empire lost territory 
of the Balkans to Austro-Hungary. From this period onward as England 
and France competed in the area the city began to thrive. France even 
found a consul in Thessaloniki. A Frankish area was established and 
nowadays the name of the street “odos Fragon” reminds to the inhabitants 
of the city this multicultural period. After the end of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1768-1774 and the well-known to Greeks treaty of Kiutsuk Kainardji the 
trade of the city came under Russian protection and increased, giving to 
the city significant prosperity.®^ 

Thessaloniki experienced a great revival in the mid-19^*^ century. 
While it was under Ottoman rule became a cosmopolitan port. It went 
through a process of westernization which was promoted by the 
individuals rather that the efforts of the empire. And this effort was a 
private initiative both by Christians and Jews of the West but also by the 
residents of the city.®^ The use of steam in navigation, the development of 
transportation as well as the great reforms made by the Ottoman Empire, 
known as the Tanzimat, helped the city to prosper. The prosperity brought 
development to the culture and education of the city. Within a few years 
the establishment of schools and cultural associations increased 
significantly.®® The travellers of that era give us vivid and fascinating 
descriptions of the city which nonetheless show the slow paced 
development of the city towards westernization and industrialization more 
reminiscent of a city of the east rather than of a European city.®"^ During 
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this period the population tripled and in the late 19'*^ century it had circa 
90.000 inhabitants, 45.000 Jews, 30.000 Muslims and 13.000 Christians. 
As Thessaloniki became a melting pot of people of different religions and 
ethnicities and at the same time a major port at the crossroads of the trade 
routes of East and West can be considered a globalized, cosmopolitan city 
of that era. For more than a hundred years Ottoman Empire was in its 
death throes. Thessaloniki became the bone of contention between the 
newly established Balkan states. The Great Powers were also trying to 
expand their sphere of influence in the region and the city had also for 
them strategic importance. 

In the First Balkan War the Greek army entered Thessaloniki in 
26**^ of October, 1912 and with the Bucharest Treaty in 1913 Thessaloniki 
was given to Greece.®® In the Second Balkan War Bulgarians tried to 
capture the city but they did not succeed and Thessaloniki was definitely 
incorporated within the Greek territory. On August 1917 the Great Fire 
annihilated the southern part of the city. After the Great Fire the French 
influence was obvious in the city as French architects, painters and 
archaeologists were dwelling in the city. Ernest Flebrard a French architect 
worked out the plans of the city after the Great Fire. The French also were 
trying to disseminate the knowledge of the French language and also to 
enhance their influence.®^ The composition of the population of the city 
reflected the city’s past as data from this period shows that out of a total of 
157.889 inhabitants 39.956 were Greeks, 45.867 were Ottomans, 61.439 
were Jews, 6263 Bulgarians and 4.364 people of various nationalities.®® 

After the disaster of Asia Minor in 1922 and the exchange of 
populations the Greek population of Thessaloniki increased significantly 
and rose to approximately 47,8 % in the total population of the city and the 
refuges also helped to boost the economy and the trade of the city. On 6 
April 1941 the Germans attacked Greece and Thessaloniki was bombed. 
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The number of casualties was high because the people were not 
accustomed to this kind of war, and there were no places of refuge. On 
April 9, the occupation troops entered the city of Thessaloniki. Hunger was 
immediately felt in the city as the occupying forces took all the food for 
their own consumption. The persecution of Jews in the city started also. In 
1943 the Jews were transferred to camps in Germany and Poland and it is 
estimated that only 2000 of about 50000 that were transferred to 
concentration camps managed to survive. Thessaloniki was affected 
adversely by the Civil war that destroyed the infrastructures and a lot of 
the city’s facilities.®^ 

Concluding this sort glimpse to the history of Thessaloniki we have 
to ask ourselves. Was Thessaloniki a cosmopolitan city? We can say that 
when, being under Ottoman rule, Thessaloniki accepted the thousands of 
the Sephardic Jews expelled by queen Isabel and king Ferdinand of Spain 
it started to be a cosmopolitan city and continued as such until the 
deportation of the Jews to the Nazi concentration camps in 1943. It 
became, as the Jews had foreseen, just another regional city when came 
under Greek sovereignty and especially after the exchange of the 
populations in an attempt of the construction of a homogeneous nation¬ 
state to the detriment of its identity as an important city-port and as a 
multicultural, cosmopolitan city. As a significant port of the Ottoman 
Empire and also in the mid-19*'^ century, that industrialization came to the 
city; Thessaloniki was a melting pot of people, languages and religions. It 
was indeed a multicultural city in which different ethnicities and religions 
interacted giving the city its cosmopolitan identity. Never the less this was 
not without problems. In fact many times casualties threaten the 
cosmopolitan environment. This was the case both for Odessa and 
Thessaloniki. For example after the Great Fire a large part of the city was 
destroyed, mainly neighborhoods inhabited by Jews. The new plans of the 
city tried to disperse the inhabitants to the city according to their class 
rather their religion as it was before the fire. This happened a few years 
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after the liberation of the city and its incorporation to the Greek nation, and 
was actually an attempt to Hellenize the city. This was indented to be 
accomplished through this class distribution. 
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3b. Jews in Thessaloniki during the Ottoman Empire 


It is believed that the Jews were settled in Thessaloniki long ago 
around the 2nd century BC. According to the narratives of the traveler of 
the 12''^ century, Benjamin of Tudela, Jews also lived in Thessaloniki 
during the Byzantine times. Those Jews became known as Romaniot 
Jews. When Thessaloniki was conquered by the Turks and became part of 
the Ottoman Empire both Jews and Christians enjoyed religious tolerance 
because they were “People of the Book”, that is they all considered as 
holy book the Bible a book that was also holy for Muslims.®^ Nevertheless 
their status of dhimmis that is of a protected minority was a rather 
derogatory status as they had not only to pay higher taxes but they had to 
wear clothes that would distinguish them from the Muslims. In judicial 
proceedings they could not be witnesses in cases involving Muslims. 
Intermarriages were prohibited and they were not allowed to repair or 
construct new synagogues. They could not undertake public positions or 
bear arms and, the weirdest of al; they were not allowed to mount a horse. 
Usually the tolerance prevailed. This status of dhimmis, though, 
perpetuated an animosity that could bring hardships if a ruler that hated 
Jews rose to power or in cases where riots broke out.^^ 

After they had conquered in 1492 the last Muslim bastion of Iberia, 
Granada, Isabella and Ferdinand, kings of the dual kingdom of Castile and 
Aragon, Spain, turned their attention to the Spanish Jews who had the 
“opportunity” either to convert to Catholicism or to flee from the kingdom. 

Although there were thousands of Jews that were transformed and 
became Christian Catholics, in many cases continuing to practice their 
Jewish religion in secret, there were thousand others that chose to 
emigrate. This created a great wave of Jewish immigration towards 
Europe and the Ottoman Empire. A large proportion of these immigrants 
settled in Thessaloniki. The Empire had in other cases also been benefited 
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from the persecution of the Jews by the Christians and had accepted them 
on its territory. Sultan Murad II had in his service a Jewish translator. 
Sultan Bayezid II, the son of Mehmed II the conqueror of Constantinople 
was worried about the desolation of Thessaloniki after its conquest by the 
Ottoman Empire. He had allegedly invited Jews to come to the devastated 
area.^"^ Thessaloniki, when the expulsed Jews came from the Iberian 
Peninsula was a deserted area. There were only 2000 residents after the 
Ottoman occupation. The Jews who came to Thessaloniki were about 
20000. As one would expect the presence of so many Jews would affect 
the urban landscape, the everyday life of the city and the manners and 
customs as well.^® 

Since 1492 when the Sephardi Jews came in Thessaloniki and up 
until the exchange of populations, Jews constituted the majority of the 
inhabitants in Thessaloniki. Generally the relations between Jews and 
Christians were very good, except for cases where religious fanaticism 
prevailed or in cases of social unrest. Of course the situation was not 
such from the very beginning. When Jews arrived they outnumbered by far 
the Greek inhabitants. The native residents became suddenly the minority 
in their own city. The newcomers on the other hand were refugees in a 
foreign country far from the place they considered their hearth. Throughout 
the Ottoman period Saturday (Sabbath) was the rest day in the city 
because of the large proportion of Jewish population. Even the banks as 
well as the markets and large companies were closed on Saturdays. They 
succeeded to make the new place their own. They managed to turn 
Thessaloniki into a “New Jerusalem” in accordance with their traditions, a 
new shelter stored for them by their God. They even conserved in their 
new home the Ladino language adapted to their new environment and 
needs. They used the Spanish language written in Hebrew letters.®® 
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In the 16*^ century the Jews undertook the manufacture of the 
uniforms of janissaries, who were the elite army corps of the Turks. By the 
time not only the woolen cloths for the janissaries were produced in 
Thessaloniki but even the cloths for the whole region and they even 
managed to export cloth to Buda and even in more faraway regions. The 
economic boom of the Jews made them grow rich and then they were to 
show off their wealth accumulating jewelry and by wearing sophisticated 
clothes. Meanwhile they gained social power which they sought to use for 
themselves and in their own interests, something that many times caused 
the rage of the sultans. 

Thessaloniki is considered to be the cradle of Enlightenment for 
Greece because of its position as a port through which the ideas from 
Europe penetrated. Jewish organizations undertook the responsibility to 
educate the Jews of the Eastern world. Meanwhile Ottoman Empire was 
also trying to be modernized. In this way we can say that Thessaloniki was 
in the crossroads of East and West and was oscillating between two 
identities, the western and the eastern one. As the Ottomans were only 
interested in taxes they let their vassals to be administered by their own 
religious leaders. The Greek Orthodox priests were rather uneducated but 
the Jews had rabbis that had come from Spain or Italy and they were the 
leaders of the cultural activities in the city. They established a library in 
Thessaloniki and they even had printing facilities. The Jews also thrived 
concerning the architectural identity of Thessaloniki as they built new 
schools, hospitals, thus modernizing the city. During the Tanzimat period 
they managed to restructure their community. In the same period they 
developed banks, big stores and shipping companies. All this activity 
combined with the endeavor to modernize the Ottoman Empire gave the 
city of Thessaloniki a new life. The harbor was modernized and the city 
was connected to the rest of the Balkans through railway line. 
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3c. Thessaloniki and the Jews under Greek rule until mid-20^'^ century 


Balkan Wars and interwar period 

In 1912, much to the astonishment of the Great Powers that were 
trying to impose their own influence in the Balkans, the decision makers of 
Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and Bulgaria formed an alliance and declared 
war against Ottoman Empire. Unexpectedly they came out of the First 
Balkan War winners and the victorious Greek army marched towards 
Thessaloniki and liberated the city that was under Turkish domination for 
five centuries.^^ 

The Jews viewed with concern the conquest of Thessaloniki by the 
Greek army. Because of the propaganda of the other Balkan states that 
coveted Thessaloniki they believed that the city would cease to be a major 
transit hub and would be cut off from the trading routes. For this reason 
they even took action against the prospect of the city being a Greek city. 
They send letters to the Great Powers trying to convince them to transform 
the city to an international city. Although this solution was considered as a 
possibility the Second Balkan War closed the door to this solution and the 
Great Powers gave Thessaloniki to Greece. 

The paradox was that after the initial enthusiasm for the conquest 
of the city by the Greek army and the euphoria for the resurgence of 
Byzantium, even the Greek soldiers had serious second thoughts about 
the incorporation of the city to the Greek territory. They were thinking that 
it was too cosmopolitan, a place that almost nothing reminded them of a 
Greek city.^°^ 

The Jews were afraid that the Greek nation-state would try to 
acculturate them. But the Greek government soon made clear that the 
Jewish population had the same rights and privileges as the Greek 
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population. Moreover the community could preserve its cultural identity. 
Renowned personalities of the Jewish community had visited at times 
Thessaloniki, such as Ben Gourion and Jabotinski as they viewed it as a 
model city for the population of Palestine.Meanwhile trade continued to 
flourish since, during World War I, Thessaloniki became a center for the 
soldiers of the Allied forces. 

The Jewish fears about Thessaloniki becoming a provincial town in 
the north of the new Greek state became true as after the Balkan Wars 
Thessaloniki seized to be a port for all the Balkan states because of the 
intense animosities between the newly formed nation-states. As the I 
World War burst out, the city became essential for the allied powers and 
for almost three years Thessaloniki was full of soldiers of six different 
armies. This fact offered economic prosperity to the residents and some 
made great fortunes under these circumstances. 

In 1917 a fire, known to the inhabitants as The Great Fire, 
destroyed a vast part of Thessaloniki. As the part where the fire broke out 
was where most Jews lived almost 50.000 Jews became homeless. The 
new plan of the city, as the government wanted to Hellenize the city, had 
not a concrete place for the Jews. What is more they were not allowed to 
return back to their antecedent places of residence which, anyway, were 
very crowded and deficient in infrastructure. The Jews frustrated by this 
treatment and as they were starting to feel alienated in their own town, 
decided to emigrate either to the United States or in other parts of Europe, 
such as England and France and even to cities like Alexandria, Egypt. 

As the political ideas of nationhood spread throughout the Balkans 
the Great Idea of Greece becoming a “Megali Flellada”, that would include 
Asia Minor and even Constantinople, was inculcated into the minds and 
psyche of the Greeks. This dream unfortunately ended as the nightmare of 
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the Asia Minor catastrophe that remained in the minds of Greeks as The 
Disaster in 1922. As a result of that Disaster and in the name of national 
homogeneity 100.000 Greeks arrived in Thessaloniki that previously 
resided in Asia Minor.^°® This caused the reduction of the Jewish 
population in Thessaloniki concerning the percentage representation. Now 
Jews were 20% of the population and this consequently reduced the 
importance of the community. But even though they were turned into a 
minority, the Jews in Thessaloniki continued to be active in every domain. 
A law was ratified in 1922 provided that the stores would be closed on 
Sundays. This meant that the Jews who had shops should be closed 
Saturday due to the Mosaic Law and Sunday because of the law of the 
Greek state. This led many to emigrate. Some immigrated to Palestine 
while most migrated to Paris where they formed a significant Jewish 
community.'"^® 

The years following the Asia Minor catastrophe were years of 
intensity in Thessaloniki. Cultivated nationalist sentiments harbored hatred 
for communists, Bulgarians and Jews. Those feelings combined with the 
fact that there was economic antagonism between Greeks and Jews, led 
to violent incidents. The newspaper Makedonia, renowned for its anti- 
Semitic feelings, accused representatives of the local Jewish sports team 
that they participated in Sofia, Bulgaria, in a conference of kommitadjis in 
June 1931. This was of course one of the many events that led to the 
unsettling conditions that followed. A military organization, that had its 
headquarters in Thessaloniki distributed leaflets against Jews accusing 
them as partners of the leftists and as responsible for the Asia Minor 
catastrophe. The indifference of the central government for the escalating 
anti-Semitic sentiments and the ethnocentric feelings of the nationalists 
pushed extremists to violent riots. They attacked the Jewish quarter, 
known as Campbell, in the outskirts of the city, where many Jews had 
moved after the great fire of 1917. The violence that followed was unusual 
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for the Greek society. The Jews also felt that they were no longer safe in 
the suburbs of the city. Many emigrated, while others moved to the city 
center for more security.^°^ 

The following years we could say that flowed with relative calm in 
relations between Jews and Christians while a fascist dictator climbed to 
power, loannis Metaxas. Even King George visited the synagogue Beth 
Saul in Thessaloniki, in an act of goodwill. The population of the Jews in 
Thessaloniki had dropped but yet they were nearly 60.000 in the city. They 
continued to be active in the economic life of the city, and they were 
successfully integrated in the Greek society while retained their language 
and their culture. The males even served in the Greek army. A number of 
those males that served in the Greek army even fight in the Albanian 
frontier.^°^ 

The degree of integration of the Jews who lived in Thessaloniki into 
the Greek society at large becomes apparent by the songs composed by 
Jews to praise Thessaloniki, their homeland. When they were in the 
concentration camps in Germany, among other songs that they sang were 
two praising Thessaloniki. In case they were asked about their homeland, 
Greece was their third choice after Israel and Spain. 


World War II 


When the Axis powers occupied Greece they divided it in zones of 
influence. The Italians after their humiliating defeat by the Greeks received 
as compensation from the Germans in 1941, central Greece, the 
Bulgarians eastern Thrace and the Germans took Thessaly, Central 
Thrace and Crete. Thessaloniki belonged to the sphere of influence of the 
Germans. In the city lived about 40,000 to 50,000 Jews from a total of 
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70,000 Jews who lived throughout Greece. The Jews during the 19th 
century were the majority of the population in the city of Thessaloniki, but 
following the First Balkan War their numbers began to decline and 
dropped from about 80000 to 50000 and at the same time the number of 
the residents with Greek origin was increasing. The city however still had a 
large population of Jews.^^° 

The first German armed troops, set foot in Thessaloniki on April 9, 
1941. Two days later, they band the operations of the only surviving 
Judeo-Spanish daily newspaper, the Messagero, Public buildings such as 
the Jewish hospital founded by Baron de Hirsch and a number of private 
houses were seized for military use. The German even chose a new 
president of the Jewish community in order to convey their orders. They 
even urged local people with anti-Semitic feelings to stick anti-Jewish 
notices in the local shops, such as cafes and taverns.^ 

However the first massive action against Jews took place in the 
summer of 1942. General von Krenzski who was the Wehrmacht 
commander for northern Greece issued an order that all male Jews age 
18-45 had to present themselves at the Eleftherias (Liberty) Square in 
order to undertake forced labor. The real reason of this gathering was to 
humiliate the Jewish men. They kept them under the sun for hours, they 
beat them and they forced them to do physical exercise in an attempt to 
force them to violate the rules of their religion. The Germans took pictures 
of the event and unfortunately people were watching from their balconies 
while actors that happened to be in the city applauding. 

The deportation of the Jews did not start immediately after the 
occupation because at the one hand famine broke out among the 
population of Greece. The Germans sent all the food that existed in 
Greece to Germany and kept also some for their needs. On the other hand 
an epidemic of typhoid delayed their plans. Nevertheless Germans were 
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preparing the deportation of Jews. On February 6, 1943 two SS officers 
arrived in the city to deal with the Jewish question. It was Dieter Vislitseny 
and Alois Brunner. They immediately took action against the Jews. They 
forced them to wear the yellow Magen David. All shops belonging to Jews 
were marked and the same was done with their houses. For the first time 
in their history in Thessaloniki they were forced to live in ghettos, a 
concept unknown to the Jews of the city. They were not allowed, under 
penalty of execution, to change residence, to circulate in the streets after 
sunset, to use the telephone or to get on a tram.^^^ 

The Germans also registered all Jews and then built three ghettoes, 
one of them near Railway Station, thus preparing the ground for 
deportation to concentration camps of Germany and Poland. During the 
period from February to the middle of May 1943 it is estimated that about 
43.000 Jews started their trip from Thessaloniki towards the Auschwitz 
Concentration Camp. Attempts were made to save some of the Jews of 
Thessaloniki transferring them to the Italian zone of influence. Spain also 
made some efforts to save some Jews. Unfortunately these attempts were 
not crowned with success. Less than 1000 people managed to be saved 
and most of them because were able to pass to territory under the 
influence of the Italians. Evidences and personal stories show that Italians 
were not interested out of humanitarian feelings, but rather they saved the 
Jews for economic reasons. Flowever the reality and the result cannot be 
ignored as some people were saved. 

Germans used deceit and deception in order to make the Jews to 
cooperate. They tried to persuade them that the transfer was made in 
order to save their lives and used a lot of ways to cheat them. They even 
used souvenir greetings cards that supposedly were sent by former 
deportees showing how well they were living in the new place of 
residence.^ 
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As access to Polish and other former Soviet Union archives is now 
possible and due to newly found German archives, new evidence have 
come to light, regarding concentration camps, like, for example, about the 
Treblinka camp, in Poland. Jews from Thessaloniki arrived in Treblinka on 
March 26, 1943. The 48 railway wagons carried 2800 Jews. What was 
strange about this particular load of people was that they were wealthy 
upper class people. There were labels on their baggage showing their 
place of origin, Thessaloniki. The wagons, unlike other cases were not 
overcrowded and were unlocked. These people brought with them a lot of 
food, furniture and carpets. They were very well dressed and they were 
amazingly calm. They could not understand their destiny until it was too 
late. When they forcibly proceeded naked in the places where they would 
supposedly wash themselves, they were met with their death. 

Dieter Vislitseny claimed at his trial that from the city of Thessaloniki 
left 24 dispatches that included 2300 persons each. This means 55,200 
people, the vast majority of which was exterminated. Some of the Jews 
fled to the mountains and ranked in the Resistance. Several reasons did 
not help the rescue of more Jews in Thessaloniki. The community was 
conservative and lacked linkages with the outside world. Another 
disadvantage was the geographical location of the city of Thessaloniki and 
the speed of the development of the events. The relation between Jews 
and Greeks of the city played also a crucial role for the disaster. Some 
Christian Greeks co-operated with the Germans, but most others either 
feared or at worst were indifferent. In fact, many saw with approval the 
deportation of the Jews, and the municipality immediately auctioned the 
quarters left empty by the Jews. Thessaloniki before the war had turned 
into an inhospitable city for Jews. The war also found the Jewish 
community in decline. The Germans, on the other hand, fraudulently, were 
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trying to blame the Jews for the hardships and hunger of the Greek 
peopleJ^^ 

The Allied forces entered Thessaloniki in October 1944. A small 
number of Jews returned to the city to find their homes occupied by 
others, their property plundered, most of their synagogues destroyed and 
their cemetery demolished and the tombs of their ancestors violated. 


After the war 

After the war. Holocaust survivors of the Thessaloniki community, 
together with the survivors of other smaller communities of the area came 
to live in Thessaloniki. The poor economic conditions in post-war 
Thessaloniki together with the distressing memories forced many to 
emigrate either to Israel or to the United States. 

The families of the victims and some historians have held liable for 
the mass extermination of the Jews of Thessaloniki Rabbi Dr. Zvi Koretz. 
This accountability does not take into consideration the overall picture of 
the Jewish Councils all around Europe. The truth is that the Greek-Jewish 
historiography and some Greek historians go as far as to claim that for the 
persecution of the Jews of Thessaloniki Jews and their Rabbis have to be 
blamed. Hannah Arendt as a correspondent of the New Yorker magazine 
attended the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem and claimed that Jewish 
Councils collaborated with the Nazis, and thus facilitated their plans. As it 
was to be expected, that standpoint stirred a storm of reactions but paved 
the way for a historical research on the role of the Jewish Councils. 

Indeed Germans set up Jewish Councils to cater to their own 
purposes such as to give them information, money and manpower. They 
wanted these boards to serve their purpose for the Final Solution to the 
Jewish question. Rabbi Dr. Zvi Koretz became rabbi in Berlin and was 
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appointed in Thessaloniki in 1933. Although his tenure ended in 1941 at 
the time of the German invasion of Greece, he chose to remain at his post. 
He was accused of blindly carrying out all German orders. The fact is of 
course that no other leading member of the Jewish community of 
Thessaloniki resisted, either because they did not appreciate the situation 
correctly or because the conditions did not allow resistance. 

After the German invasion, wealthy Jews who had access to 
information left the city. The cost for the trip to Athens was 300 sovereigns 
each person. Certainly many returned later to the city or were captured by 
the Germans. The fact remains that tens of thousands of Jews came in the 
summer of 1943 in the Auschwitz concentration camp where they were 
exterminated in the gas chambers. The question haunting the few who 
survived is if more could be saved. 
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Chapter 4 


PERSONAL STORIES OF THESSALONIKI AND ODESSA SURVIVORS 


Part 1: Personal Stories of Thessaloniki survivors 


In the first chapter of this work, I tried to examine the concept of 
cosmopolitanism as approached from different disciplines and by different 
scholars. Cosmopolitanism on one hand is subject of research for scholars 
while on the other, for many people is their everyday reality; although 
many may be unaware of this fact or not use the same terms to describe 
this reality. As Appiah believes some chose to circulate in different 
localities while others would live their whole lives in the place where they 
were born. At this point, it is interesting to observe that in the case of the 
city of Thessaloniki, as is evident from the interviews that follow, Appiahs' 
observation becomes obvious. The ancestors of the Jews of Thessaloniki 
had chosen to emigrate to the territories of the Ottoman Empire and, 
specifically to Thessaloniki, rather than become Catholics and remain in 
Spain. On the other hand, many of their descendants lived their entire 
lives in Thessaloniki, without ever leaving from here. Others imitated their 
ancestors. They migrated to other areas when conditions in Thessaloniki 
became inhospitable for them because they were Jews, or in other cases 
they sought to find better fortune elsewhere. 

In this part of the dissertation, I will deal with the lives of four 
survivors, of the Holocaust to see their point of view about life in 
Thessaloniki in the first half of the 20th century. Then we will see the lives 
of four people from Odessa. I used the database Centropa.org, and all 
interviews and photos of this chapter are from this database. As the 
Organization states at its website, they “are bringing Jewish history to life”. 

As we approach these interviews, we should keep in mind that they 
took place in the mid first decade of the 21st century. The interviewees 
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were all elderly. Most were in their middle 80's and, in a few cases, in their 
late 70's. Something else to bear in mind is that some of the things 
mentioned may be part of a collective memory that was cultivated over the 
years. For many years, the survivors discussed again and again the 
events and everyone added something to the story. Furthermore, over 
time we tend to beautify some events while we conceal deep inside our 
memory painful experiences, which we want to forget. Methodologically it 
should be noted that in using this data one should proceed with caution. 
Namely, it may be unsafe to generalize the findings from these interviews 
for at least 2 reasons; firstly because they are too few, and secondly 
because those who survived were very few compared with those who 
were exterminated. 


Initially I have chosen the interview of 
Albertos Beraha who was interviewed by 
Annita Mordechai in March 2007. As he says, 
his grandfather, on his father side, was born in 
Thessaloniki. He mentions that all Jewish 
people of Thessaloniki spoke Ladino, which is 
a Judeo-Spanish dialect. Albertos Beraha 
remembers that his grandfather was not in a 
good economic situation and had 7 children to 
raise. He had a brother who was working in 
Istanbul and helped him financially. This 
Photo No. 3: Albertos Beraha at bonding among members of the immediate 



Greek army. He finished his 
service some time in 
1948. (Centropa.org) 


family is evident in all interviews. In this, as in 
other interviews, we learn about relatives who 
died of epidemic typhus in Thessaloniki as it 
happened to Alberto' Beraha grandmother. 


Esther, in 1931. 


Alberto refers also to the big fire that burst out in Thessaloniki. 
When he was a child, he remembers the camps where the Jews who lost 
their homes in the great fire lived. He explains that the camps belonged to 
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the British and the French army during the First World War. When the 
armies left, after the war, those camps served as homes for those affected 
by the fire. Fie also confirms the fact that, after the great fire, purely Jewish 
neighborhoods ceased to exist, and Greeks and Jews lived intermingled. 
Fie recalls: "generally (the Jews) got along very well with them" (the 
Christians). Fie recollects, though that there were problems with the 
refugees who came from Asia Minor. Albertos Beraha says that his father 
Carolos lived his entire life in Thessaloniki. From his account, we learn that 
many Jews of Thessaloniki spoke French as they attended the ALLIANCE 
school, where French language was taught, and the curriculum was in 
French. 

Flis extended family was closely connected with each other and 
with the Cohen family, who were wealthy. As a matter of fact, Carolos' 
Cohen friend, who was director of the Commercial Bank of Greece, helped 
Albertos Beraha family to hide and afterwards to flee when things became 
worse during the German occupation of Thessaloniki. Albertos' father was 
influenced by the socialist ideology but discarded political ideas when he 
opened his own business, and did not deal with politics again. 
Nevertheless he helped Jews that desired to immigrate to Palestine. Fie 
recalls that his father sent him to a Greek school as he realized that the 
"Greeks had come to Thessaloniki for good". Fie believed, therefore, that 
in order to survive in the new environment, someone needed to know 
Greek. Regarding anti-Semitism, he remembers that it existed in his high 
school years. During that period. National Youth Organization (EON)^^^ 
taught students nationalism and anti-Semitism. Needless to say, Jews 
were not eligible to join EON. 

.From the accounts one notices that most did not consider 
themselves religious. Through narratives, it becomes obvious that only 
some family members; usually grandmothers, were religious. Flowever, 
they celebrated Jewish holidays, and all the customs associated with 
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them, as the preparation of particular foods and desserts. The reader- 
researcher has the impression, reading the interviews that they did so 
mainly to keep alive the Jewish tradition. Moreover, these celebrations 
were an opportunity for fellowship. This will become evident as well, as we 
will see, in the interviews given by survivors of Odessa. 

According to the interviewee, Thessaloniki was becoming a hostile 
place for Jews around 1938-1939. When war broke children continued to 
go to school, he says, because the Greeks wanted to keep up the patriotic 
spirit. Always according to Alberto, this happened because the Greek state 
was afraid of the Bulgarians. In all the narratives is indicated that the 
townspeople were not prepared for the bombing. There were no shelters 
to run when the warning sirens were ringing. It seems that, by the time, 
people come up with ideas on how to build some shelters. Usually the 
basement of the buildings was used as a shelter. The following is an 
interesting testimony. When the sirens were ringing, it was dangerous to 
run outside on the streets. For this reason, most people usually left their 
doors open so that in case of bombing those running could reach the 
shelter running through the houses. 

Alberto’s family escaped from Thessaloniki after the first 
deportation of Jews from Thessaloniki. The purpose of those who fled 
from Thessaloniki was to reach Platamonas where the German sphere of 
influence ended, and the Italian one was in effect. The Italians were 
friendlier to the Jews than the Germans. This exodus meant that someone 
had to have forged papers. In order to flee they used train or bus. The final 
destination was Athens. Of course, when the Germans invaded Athens 
things became strained there also. So while his mother and sister stayed 
in Athens, Albertos with his father had to leave. They went to a village that 
was located in Livadia, in the mountains. There, he says, they did not 
encounter anti-Semitism. He thinks that this was because his father had 
been a member of the Zionist movement and could use speech that was 
familiar to the soldiers in the mountains. 
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After the war had finished and his father returned to Thessaloniki, 
he found his house plundered and ruined. Although many Jews at that 
post war time decided to emigrate his family decided not to as their 
financial situation was good. What he regrets is that he helped some 
elderly people to get on the trains that would transfer them to the 
concentration camps in Germany. The lesson learned for himself by his 
personal experience of rescue and the experience of war is that "Friends 
are proven to be the most valuable asset one has." 

Maurice Leon gave the interview to 
Nina Hatzi in May 2007. By that time, he was 
89 years old. His ancestors, as was the case 
for most of the Jews of Thessaloniki, came 
from Spain. From this narration, we learn that 
Jews marry each other and in some cases 
very close relatives. For example, the older 
sister of Morrison, Rachel, married her cousin. 
His family had a soap manufacturing plant. 
The reader at this point can make macabre 
associations, considering the fate of many 
Jews in Germany. 



Photo No. 4: This is a Maccabi 
group photograph. It was taken in 
1935, outside the Maccabi ciub in 
Thessaioniki. From right to ieft 
are: Eiie Cohen, Eiie Sciaky, Tory 
Beza, Saragoussi, Maurice Leon, 
Sason and Marsei Natzari.. 
(Centropa.org) 


Maurice remembers that their neighbors were Jews in their majority. 
We also learn that his family was wealthy. Girls coming from the 
surrounding villages worked as maids in the Jewish homes. In their own 
home, the maid whose name was Paraskevi was from Diavata, a village 
outside Thessaloniki. Maurice Leon attended a Jewish primary school 
where the Jewish religion, as well as, the Hebrew language was taught. 
After the primary school, he went to the French Lycee for high school. This 
was not a religious school although most of the children were Jewish. An 
interesting thing is that children attended the lessons even during the 
Jewish holidays. The interviewee recalls that the last director of the school 
did not like the Jews. 
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From Maurice, we learn about the Maccabi club where young 
Jewish children were gathering and played. This group even took part on 
the National Parade for the Liberation of the Greek nation on 25th of 
March every year. He considers that his life in Thessaloniki was a good 
life. He remembers the various Jewish newspapers published in 
Thessaloniki. He recalls that, after the Campbell riot, there were incidents 
of anti-Semitism and Swastikas were painted on the external walls of 
Jewish houses. At that moment was that several Jews decided to leave 
Thessaloniki for Palestine. Nevertheless according to Maurice a lot of 
Greek people stood by the Jews. 

Maurice is one of the Jews that served his term in the Greek army, 
and he even fought in the Albanian Front. There, he faced some kind of 
anti-Semitism. He remembers that one of the senior officers kept saying 
that 'very soon Hitler would come to Greece to exterminate the Jews'. 

From this narrative, we learn that in the beginning things were 
going well and the Germans did not bother the Jews. For example, the 
family continued to operate the factory and was producing soap. The 
company was doing very well as apart from lack of food there was also 
lack of soap as there were no other factories to produce soap. Some 
additional information is about the high inflation that existed at the time 
that made the money useless. The Jews did not understand the intentions 
of the Germans until they were forced to gather in Plateia Eleftherias 
(Freedom Square), where they were left under the burning sun, and a lot 
of them were beaten or tortured. Maurice Leon was among the assembled 
Jews but managed to escape. 

One incident mentioned in Maurice' account is associated with his 
brother Jacque. When Jacque heard that the Germans would destroy the 
Jewish cemetery, he went there and dug out the remains of all their 
ancestors and placed them in boxes. Each box had a tag with the name of 
the deceased. He was keeping them in the family factory. Apparently in 
order to steal the boxes that the remains were in, some threw them aside 
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somewhere in the factory. After the war, those remains were placed in a 
common grave in the new Jewish cemetery of Thessaloniki. 

Maurice found himself in the same situation as other Jews who 
wanted to leave Thessaloniki, when things became difficult for the Jews. 
He had to make 3 attempts, and finally managed to leave secretly by train 
to Athens, along with his sisters, his brother in law and his nephew. He 
also had to pay several people to provide him with the forged papers and 
help him pass the German control and continue the trip to Athens. When 
the measures against the Jews began to apply in Athens, Maurice and his 
family was forced once again to escape. This time they went to Skopelos 
and later fled to the mountains of Skopelos when the Germans arrived on 
the island. For about 6 months, they lived in a farmhouse, in the 
mountains. As the narrator notes they abstained from any Jewish tradition 
all this time. 

After the war, he and his family returned to Thessaloniki where they 
discovered that their house was inhabited by refugees who came from 
Kavala because of the Bulgarians. His friend, Marsel Natzari, who 
returned from the concentration camps of Germany alive, revealed what 
was happening there. A conclusion that Maurice came to, after a trip he 
made in Prague is that the Germans left intact the Monastirioton 
Synagogue while they had destroyed all the others because they wanted 
to keep a souvenir of the accursed race that they had managed to 
eradicate. The interviewee thinks that after WWII Thessaloniki had 
changed dramatically as a substantial part of its population had been 
wiped out. He relates also about the frenzy of marriages after the war and 
the subsequent emigration of the couples to Israel. 
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Angel Mirou-Mary gave the interview to 
Nina Hatzi on February 2006, when she was 85 
years old. In this account, we find another 
testimony of typhus epidemic in Thessaloniki. In 
this case, during the Holocaust out of the 6 
children of the family only two survived, Mirou and 
her brother Alberto Karasso who lives in Israel. 
She says that when her grandfather died he left his 
family in great poverty. For this reason, her father 
had to work from a very tender age. He did not 
have the opportunity to be educated. He was 
selling sugar in order to provide for his family. 
From this account, another thing that we learn is 
that, with the exchange of the populations in 1917 
the Turks who were departing for Turkey were 
selling their property 

Her father bought a large piece of land from a Turk to build a house for his 
family. She says that her father was betrayed by his partner in 1943. 

In his later years because he was a hardworking man, her father 
managed to become wealthy businessman. He had a food store on 
Egnatia Street. Her father had an associate in Halkidiki, and together they 
traded in oil, honey and other foods. He was the one that betrayed her 
father to the Germans. Some information that we learn by this informant is 
that, wealthy families did not like their male members to get married with 
girls from lower classes, even if they were Jewish girls. Mirou says, when 
one of her uncles married a girl from a lower social class, his family 
shunned him. In this narrative, we have another testimony about a 
marriage between relatives. 

Mirou tells that her mother was a religious person. She did not do 
any work during Saturdays and had a maid to do the chores on Saturday. 
Also informs us that her mother like many other Jews of Thessaloniki did 
not speak Greek at all. It is characteristic that the maid had to learn to 



Photo No. 5:.Angel Mirou- 
Mary is at the right, her 
mother is in the center of the 
photograph and her brother 
Alberto Samuel is at the left. 
(Centropa.org) 
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speak Spanish to understand and communicate with her mother. Mirou 
believes that it was bad that her mother like many other Jews did not 
speak Greek. This ignorance cost them their lives as they were deceived 
by some and ended up in the hands of the Germans. She remembers that 
her family house in Thessaloniki was one of the best in the city. They had 
Christian friends who loved them, and she does not recall having any 
problems either with their friends or their neighbors. Of course, there were 
those that during Easter holidays shouted that Jews killed Jesus Christ, 
but the Jews did not bother. The only anti-Semitism she remembers was 
from the 3 E ^22 admits that they did not know anything about Greek 
history. When the Greeks came to Thessaloniki, all were obliged to attend 
the Greek primary school. She learned Greek history when she assisted 
her daughter with her homework. 

She remembers that when the Germans came, her father tried to 
remove Magen David^^^ from the front door of their house. He not only did 
that, but he even changed profession, because did not want to have 
anything to do with the food market. Still they did not starve, but according 
to her testimony their maid took their proportion of the free food that the 
government distributed to the starving population and gave it to the poor. 
A devastating thing for the informant was to see at the factory opposite 
their house people starving to death. 

She held accountable for the plight the Jewish rabbi who advised 
them to give the Germans what they were asking. She says that some 
Christian women were crying during the deportation of the Jews. Following 
the advice of a friend of her father's she and her brother fled to Athens. 
Their parents and the other younger siblings went to hide in Halkidiki. Her 
brother immediately after the end of the war returned to Thessaloniki 
longing to prepare the house for the return of his mother and the rest of 
the family. When the Jews started to come back from the camps Mirou 
was wandering keeping a photo of her mother and her sister and asked if 

Literary, National Union of Greece a fascist nationalist organization founded in 
Thessaloniki in 1927 by refugees from Asia Minor ( Mark Mazower , Salonica, City of 
Ghosts: Christians, Musiims andJews, 1430-1950, London: HarperCollins, 2004, p. 413) 
^23 Star of David http://www.iewishvirtuallibrarv.orq/isource/Judaism/star.html 
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anyone knew anything about them. They answered that they had been 
burned in the crematoria. The partner of her father, when the family were 
hiding in Halkidiki, asked the mayor of the region to send them right back 
to the Germans. They left with the last train that departed from 
Thessaloniki carrying Jews. When Mirou learned that millions of people 
perished in the Holocaust she lost her faith. Her soul calmed down only 
when she went to Auschwitz and lit candles for her family members. 
Despite the riches in which she had lived, now, it is the Thessaloniki 
Jewish community that helps her to cover her expenses. She says that the 
Jews always regarded Thessaloniki as their hometown and considers that 
the Jewish community of Thessaloniki was one of the richest in Europe. 



Lily Arouch told her own story to Annita 
Mordechai in November 2005, when she was 77 
years old. In this personal story, we meet yet another 
family that is not considered religious but which 
keeps all traditional Jewish celebrations. Some of the 
members did not even went to the synagogue. Once 
again we learn that most of the Jews did not speak 


Photo No. 6:.This picture 
was taken on 26/10/1948 
in Athens with Liiy Arouch 
and her sisters Roza (on 
the ieft) and Deniz (on the 
right). Centropa.org) 


Greek and even they who spoke were not fluent. The 
French language was taught to the children, as in 
other cases. The informant recalls that in their house, 
they had electricity and running water, something 
very rare at 


that period, and this shows their economic status. As in other cases we 


meet here also a maid that helped with household chores. 


Something that Lily tells and is often overlooked by most is that not 
all Jews of Thessaloniki were rich. She points out that there were entire 
neighborhoods with poor Jews. Even so, the Jewish community had 
structures to support the most vulnerable and poor, as orphanages, 
hospitals and other charitable Foundations. 


Something that will be obvious in narratives from Odessa as well is 
a new element that Lily adds in our study. In Thessaloniki, she says 2 
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dispositions prevailed among the members of the Jewish community. One 
was in favor of the Zionist movement and believed that Jews should go 
and live in Palestine. The others were those who claimed that Jews would 
have to adapt and assimilate to the local population. Her father supported 
the second view. It also highlights again that Jews were socializing with 
Jews and all their friends were Jews. They had Christian associates when 
they did business, but they had closer and family relationship only with 
Jews. 


The narrator says that her family probably belonged to the middle 
class and the characteristics of this middle class were two. One that they 
wanted to educate the younger generations so that every new generation 
would be more educated than the former ones. The other feature of this 
middle class was immigration. Many migrated either in Paris or the U.S. to 
find a better life. Both by education and immigration, Lily believes, Jewish 
middle class people wanted to improve their lives. 

Lily also confirms that, in the beginning, the Germans were tolerant. 
Nevertheless, the Jews, she says, were terrified. She informs us that the 
Germans commandeer some rooms of their house where they placed a 
German official. Her father refused to go to the Freedom Square when the 
Germans in July 1942 asked the male Jews to do so. An interesting part of 
her story is that her family sent her, as the oldest daughter to go and see 
what was happening. Thereby, Lily saw all that happened to the Jews in 
the Plateia Eleftherias and told everything to her father, which strengthen 
his decision not to show up in that occasion. The Germans continued to 
call Jews for forced labor. Many recalls Lily, died from malaria, mostly 
children. The Jewish community of Thessaloniki gave a large amount of 
gold liras to discharge Jews from forced labor. Lily remembers that the real 
persecution started on February 1943. In April the same year they were 
forced, even the children, to wear the Star of David, and they ordered 
them to move to the ghettos. There every family, regardless how many 
members it had was living in one room. From the ghettos, the Germans 
started to deport people. She says that Germans used rabbi Koretz and 
another hundred wealthy community members, among them her father, in 
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order to control the community. They said that for every Jew that would 
flee, one of those hundred people would be executed. 

Her close family, her parents and her sister and she, were saved by 
a doctor who was hiding them during nineteen months. Unfortunately other 
members of the family, grandmothers and aunts, were deported to 
concentration camps. The name of the doctor that hid them in his house 
she says was George Karakotsios. Of course, all these months were very 
stressful as they had to be careful at every movement. They left their 
hiding place when the war ended in October 1944. After the liberation, 
they found out that the grandmothers and sisters of her parents, except of 
one sister of her father, were dead. 

Their house and the shop were empty. This caused her father to 
suffer a paralysis. This might had happened as a result of the period that 
they were hiding in a very small place, combined with the sorrow he felt 
when he went back and found nothing in his house and his shop. She 
recalls the mixed feelings of their neighbors when they went back to their 
house. Some were happy for their return others seemed bothered as if 
they would have liked to get rid of them. 

Lily remembers that as the survivors were returning from the 
concentration camps and were narrating what was happening there, 
listeners were devastated and filled with despair for the fate of the Jewish 
people. Desperate Jews decided that only their nation-state Israel could 
help them. Therefore, many became ardent supporters of Zionism and 
others decided to immigrate to Israel. At that time, migration to Israel was 
not easy. Her father, she explains, did not immigrate to Israel, not because 
he did not want, but rather because he could not endure more adventures 
in his life. She thinks that mostly, those who emigrated were the ones that 
had lost in the Holocaust their families and also had lost all their 
belongings because of the war. 


Part 2: Personal stories of Odessa survivors 


The residents of Odessa tried to evacuate the city when German 
troops came too close to it. So I have chosen two stories of Jews who fled 
the city during the evacuation, and two who for various reasons remained 
in the city. 

Leonid Dusman gave his interview to 
Alexandr Beiderman in February 2003. As he 
remembers, his grandparents, on his father's 
side, were born in Odessa. We will observe that 
unlike most Jews of Thessaloniki, in Odessa 
even people of the older generation were 
speaking Russian fluently without any accent, as 
was the case with Leonids' grandmother, Fania. 
A lot of them were speaking Yiddish the Jewish 
dialect. The house where Leonid lives belonged 

Photo No. 7: Leonid Dusman 

and his mother Sarah Dusman to his paternal grandfather. In this account, we 
(Centropa.org) 

learn about the Guilds.Flis ancestors were 
wealthy people that manufactured clothing for the 
population of the city. They even had a villa by 
the seaside. Their villa together with the shops 
they were confiscated when the Soviets took 
power in 1917. 



Fie remembers his grandmother narrating about the 1905 pogrom in 
Odessa. She remembered that their neighbors came to their house and 
stood in front of the doors holding Orthodox icons. They did this in order to 
protect them from the Black Flundred.^^® Fie says that his grandfather died 


^24 Guilds were groups of merchants in Odessa. There were three Guilds and according 
to the fees paid the merchants were allowed to conduct business activities either inside 
Russia or abroad. (King, Odessa, p. 100) 

125 Black Hundreds were antirevolutionary groups in Russia during and after the Russian 
Revolution, 1905. In their ranks were police officials, clergymen, landowners, merchants 
and even rich peasants. They supported absolute monarchy. Orthodoxy and Russian 
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from a stroke just after the confiscation of his property by the Soviets as 
he became a poor man overnight. 

In Odessa, as was also the case in Thessaloniki, we also find a 
sports association named Maccabi where his father went for sports. 
However he does not remember his father going to the synagogue. In this 
account we even learn about a group of self-defense volunteers created 
against the pogroms, and his father participated in it. Those self-defense 
units joined the Red Guard Troops, the armed workers who took part in 
the 1917 Revolution. Through this narration, we also learn that Jews were 
not supposed to pursue particular careers, such as engineers. Leonid says 
that when his grandmother learned that his father wanted to be an 
engineer she said: "Who has ever heard of a Jewish man to be an 
engineer?" So his father became a dentist instead. 

As for Leonid he says that his father decided to send him to a 
Russian grammar school instead of sending him to the nearby Jewish 
school. He was thinking that this would give his son better educational 
opportunities. Leonid informs us also that his family spoke Russian at 
home, and his parents switched to Yiddish only when they were speaking 
about matters they did not want their children to understand. 

Leonid believes that Jews were assimilated to the Russian culture, 
but, on the other hand, Jewish families did not want to forget their roots 
and their Jewish origin. That is why they were keeping their traditions. He 
recalls the novel "The five" and says that the story gives a good depiction 
of how things were for Jews in Odessa. 

When the war started both his parents were working in the medical 
services. The Soviet propaganda was assuring people that the enemy 
would be defeated and that Odessa would be always a Soviet city. The 
bombing was horrifying, and there was scarcity of bread and potable 
water. The events began at the end of June and already in August the 

nationalism. Although not openly approved by the government, they were permitted to 
attack against revolutionary organizations and against the Jews. (Black Hundreds 
Encyclopedia Britannica http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/67962/Black- 
Hundreds) 
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siege of Odessa began. While younger children were guarding on the 
roofs, older ones were constructing trenches and defensive barriers. 

The continuation of the story is really moving and grievous at the 
same time. The army, because his father was a military man, gave 
Leonid’s family the opportunity to leave Odessa with a truck before the 
capture of the city by the Germans. However they were told that 20 others 
with their belongings had to fit in this truck. His grandmother insisted that if 
they could not get all her things together with them she would not leave. 
As his mother could not leave her mother-in-law back, alone, they all 
stayed in Odessa. Following the moment Romanian troops entered 
Odessa and onwards, their lives were a real odyssey. At the beginning, 
they were saved because his mother did not obey to the order to leave her 
house and go to Dalnik. All Jews that followed the order to go perished. 

As Leonid says, the fact is that not only Jews were ill-treated. A lot 
of people were also executed in retaliation for casualties caused to 
Romanian soldiers. In other cases, they used people to remove the mines. 
They obliged them to march over the place where the mines were. The 
most horrific is that they executed at the end of the day those who 
survived the mines in order to keep this activity secret. His brother 
perished when 25000 were burnt in a gunpowder depot. Out of remorse 
his grandmother, who counted herself accountable for the calamities they 
went by, committed suicide. On January 1942 they were transferred to 
Slobodka where the temperature was -25o C. On February they were 
transferred by train to Berezovka and then they obliged them to walk for 
days. He says that some villagers gave them food when they were seeing 
their sufferings. In the meantime, a lot were executed. They were also sent 
to a collective farm where they lived under terrible conditions. At this point 
Leonid refers to Jews form Bessarabia who were serving as policemen for 
the Romanians and were very cruel. 

When Odessa was liberated, and they returned to their house they 
found that it was occupied by another family. After the war, he became a 
member of Komsomolsk. Nevertheless in 1949 the campaigns against 
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'cosmopolitans' started, and with them a new anti-Semitism wave. The 
Jews were very excited when the state of Israel was founded and happy 
because USSR was the second country worldwide to recognize this new 
state. The publisher of this personal story notes that when the State of 
Israel was established most Jews of Russia did not want to emigrate 
there. Also, as Leonid says many Jews wept over the death of Stalin and 
in this point the interviewer comments that most considered Stalin as a 
prominent leader. Only later they connected the events of the Great 
Terror^^® with him. 



Mikhail Gauzner related his story to A. 
Beiderman in February 2003 He lives in 
Odessa in a house that was built in the 
middle of the 19th century. His great-grand 
father from his mother side moved to 
Odessa during the 20s. The informant says 


Photo No. 8: This is Michaii Gauzner 
(in the center) with his schooimates, 
members of the Komsomoi bureau of 
the 9th grade, during 1st May 
ceiebration. They wear the bands 
across their chests with the siogan 
'Peace to the worid'. The photo was 
taken in Odessa in 1950. 
(Centropa.org) 


about his great-grand father that when the 
Great Patriotic War^^^ started he refused to 
leave Odessa. He had the opinion that since 
he was an old person it was better for him to 
die at home. His family never learned the 
circumstances under which he died. The 


neighbors told them he perished as the 


other Jews. His children and their families 


survived as they left Odessa during the 
evacuation. 


126 Great Terror or Great Purge that iasted mainiy from 1936 to 1938 was Staiin’s’ 
campaign of terror against those he considered enemies of the Soviet regime. Manning, 
Roberta T.. "The Great Purges in a Rurai District: Beiyi Raion Revisited", Stalinist Terror. 
1=’ed. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. '\68-^ 97. Cambridge Books 
Online. Web. 25 December 2013. http://dx.doi.Org/10.1017/CB09780511626012.009 

127 Great Patriotic War refers to the war against German, the siege of Leningrad, the 
defense of Moscow and the siege of Staiingrad. It is nowadays estimated that 26,6 miiiion 
peopie iost their iives in this war. May 9, 1945 is considered as the day the war ended as 
that day the German troops surrendered. This day is a nationai hoiiday commemorating 
the Victory Day, and a big parade is heid on Red Square. Russia Today 
http://russiapedia.rt.com/russian-historv/the-qreat-patriotic-war/ 
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His grandmother on the side of his mother came to Odessa when 
her husband died of cancer and left her and her four children without any 
resources. An interesting thing that Mikhail adds at this point of his 
narration is that his grandmother, when left Odessa during the evacuation, 
she moved to the town of Andizhan which was 3500 km far from Odessa, 
in Uzbekistan. She died of typhus there. 

Mikhail did not recall his grandparents to be religious people, and 
they were not keeping Jewish traditions. They spoke the Russian 
language even in their home, and they used Yiddish only when they 
wanted to hide something from children. He believes that Odessa was 
such an international and civilized city that somebody could not help but 
speak Russian in this environment. He has photos of his great 
grandparents that were taken in Odessa in the 1900s. His father, Yakov 
Gauzner, wrote his biography where he mentioned that he was an 
engineer. The narrator stresses out that, unlike other Jewish families, his 
had open relationships and friendships with other nationalities. His father 
writes in his biography that they were ‘absolutely international’. His family 
was among the last to left Odessa at the end of September 1941. They 
were about to leave by a steamer, but when embarking, the Germans 
started bombarding the port. His uncle dragged him inside an entrance to 
shield him. In the panic that followed they missed the ship. This saved his 
life and the lives of his family. This steamer crashed onto mines and 
exploded. All passengers perished. 

They evacuated to a place named Yoshkar-Ola that was 1600 km 
far from Odessa. The conditions there were very hard, and as he recalls, 
his mother was saying that the winter of 1941 was very severe. He was 
seriously ill with pneumonia, but he survived. His father joined the 
Communist Party at the end of 1943. He believed that only Communists 
would rescue the country from Hitler, and did not recollect any anti- 
Semitism during the Great Patriotic War. They returned to Odessa in 1949. 
When they arrived in Odessa he had the feeling that finally, he had arrived 
at home. He thinks that since he was very young when they left Odessa 
during the war, it was his parents’ discussions about Odessa that sparked 
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his love for the city. Unfortunately, in the city that his father was fond of he 
faced anti-Semitism for the first time. In 1951, he lost his job without any 
reason. Because of the anti-cosmopolitan and anti-Semitic campaigns he 
not only lost his job but his former colleagues turned their backs on him. 

The interviewee also was involved in the Komsomol.When he 
wanted to become a leader of Komsomol in his school, his Jewish friends 
told him that he would never achieve this. It was then that he apprehended 
the meaning of anti-Semitism. Until then, he was thinking that only adults 
encountered anti-Semitism. Even when his daughter Elena wanted to 
become a doctor it was very difficult for a Jew to be admitted to the 
Medical School. With resolution, his daughter managed to enter Medical 
School, and as she assured later, she never faced anti-Semitism 
throughout the duration of her education. 

Eventually, he says he visited Israel which for him is a unique place. 
During his visits, he felt proud to be a Jew. He is not proud because of the 
Jewish religion but rather for the fact that they succeeded in having their 
own nation-state. 



Victor Feldman told his story to Natalie 
in April 2003, when he was 87 years old. 
Victor is a known bibliographer in Odessa. 
He states that he is a third generation 
Odessa resident. He has found in the 
archives of the State the name of his great 


grandfather at the guild of horse 

Photo No. 9: Victor Feldman as a shoemakers 
one-year old, and his mother Rachil 
Ghendler-Feldman, in their apartment 
in Bazarnaya Street. The photo was 
taken in Odessa in 1916. 

(Centropa.org) 


^28 Komsomol was an organization founded in 1918. It united youth groups that took part 
in the Russian Revolution. It aimed to young people aged 14 to 28 with the goal of 
spreading the Communist ideas to young people and thus preparing the future members 
of the Communist Party. (Encyclopedia Britannica 

http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/321647/Komsomol) 
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An interesting point that we find in this story is that some Jews were 
completely atheists while others very religious. Usually women were more 
religious. Victor says that when a university professor, whom he knew, 
changed his faith to become a Christian (before the October Revolution) 
his father cursed him before the entire synagogue and forbade him to be 
present at his funeral. 

Victor's mother succeeded to study Medicine, with the help of an 
aunt, at the beginning of the 20th century in Zurich. His father belonged to 
the Socialist party and was arrested for armed resistance against the 
police of Odessa. He was imprisoned and later sent to the exile. He 
married Victors' mother while he was in prison. He returned to Odessa 
when amnesty was given during the celebration of 300 years of the 
Romanov dynasty. His father took part in the October Revolution of 1917 
in Odessa and died of typhus when the epidemic hit Odessa. 

Both his parents were atheists. His name, Victor, is Latin because 
they did not want to give him a Jewish name. Both spoke Russian and her 
mother believed that Yiddish was a German dialect. They did not celebrate 
any Jewish holiday. Nevertheless they celebrated Soviet holidays. As a 
kid, he remembers that he liked to celebrate Catholic Easter with one of 
his aunts and the Passover with his grandparents. 

Another interesting observation is that in their neighborhood lived 
Ukrainians, Germans, Greeks and Poles. Victor remembers the slogan of 
the time: 'Away, away with monarchs, rabbis and priests! We shall climb 
the heavens to do away with all Gods!' When Victor started school his 
parents refused to send him to a Jewish school. He says he witnessed the 
decline of Jewish schools in Odessa during the 30s. Later there was only 
one Jewish school with very few students although the percentage of Jews 
in the city was 30% of its population. He attended a school with pupils of 
various ethnicities. He does not remember anti-Semitism at school. In 
college, he says, was a typical Soviet youngster. He was a member of the 
Komsomol. He remembers the great famine that afflicted Ukraine in 1933. 
Many villagers went to the cities to find something to eat. There was very 
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little food. It is remarkable what the interviewee says about that time. 
People thought that the government was justified to export everything, and 
let people starve, because the country needed foreign currency to buy 
tractors for the collectives. 

He remembers that the theater was very popular in the 30s. The 
Jewish theater was always crowded, but the performances were given in 
Yiddish which he did not like. Talking about his first wife Valentina, he 
mentions that neither her family was religious, but they were not as 
assimilated as his own family. At the time of the Great Horror Victor was a 
student in college and remembers that many teachers were firstly arrested 
and then disappeared. 

During the war, Victor went to military service at a camp at the 
shores of Dnieper River. He was later released from military service, due 
to health problems. He went to meet his mother, his wife and his one-year- 
old son in Agdam, Azerbaijan a town 1.400 km faraway from Odessa. 
There they had to sell all their jewelry to buy food in order to survive. In 
Agdam, he worked in the hospital. They all returned in Odessa in 1945 
where they found out that other people were living in their apartment. He 
and his family lived with his mother in an eight square meter room. He 
worked in the Library of the University of Odessa. He recalls that between 
1949 and 1953 strong anti-Semitic sentiments prevailed. According to his 
opinion, Stalin was looking for a sacrificial lamb because the state was in 
dire conditions. However, the persecution did not affect him, as was not 
involved in political issues. He believes that the 60s were a period of 
prosperity for the Soviet Union. His son, however, faced anti-Semitism 
when he wanted to attend a post graduate program and was rejected on 
unfounded justifications. 

He recalls that many Jews immigrated to Israel when they lost their 
managerial positions and when the system of acceptance for higher 
education changed. He affirms that he is an atheist and believes that fits in 
the Russian culture much more than in the Jewish. He believes that the 
establishment of the state of Israel was orchestrated by some people 
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inside their offices in response to anti-Semitism. For him, the only common 
ground between the Jews of the former Soviet Union is their religion. 

I decided I would definitely include the 
life story of Vladimir Mironovits Goldman 
while I was trying to choose the personal 
stories for my work. The reason was what 
the interviewer Natalia Fomina says about 
him. When the interview began on 24 
September 2002, Vladimir was at the last 
stage of his illness and died on October 9, 
2002. Flowever, as Natalia says, he wanted 
to narrate his life and used his last forces to 
do this. 

I felt that to include his, in the personal stories of my dissertation would be 
a small fulfillment of his last wish to make known his personal story. 

From this narration we get some interesting information. For 
example, one of Vladimir aunts immigrated very early, in the 1910s to the 
U.S. when the revolutionaries were persecuted in Russia. The family kept 
hidden the fact that they had relatives abroad because a neighbor could 
inform the authorities about that and the authorities might suspect them as 
enemies of the regime. Some interesting information he gave is about his 
visit to Akkerman, a town located in the vicinity of Odessa, in 1980. There, 
according to his witness, he saw funerary engravings that went back to the 
17th century. These funerary inscriptions may indicate the existence of 
Jews in the area before the founding of Odessa. 

Flis mother, who was uneducated, moved to Odessa in early 1920s 
where she met her husband who was a doctor. The informant was born in 
1934. He says that, during the years of the Great Terror, his father was 
very afraid, so they were not discussing anything against the Soviet 
Regime. He recalled that they were a religious family and his mother was 
celebrating all Jewish holidays. They were speaking Russian, although as 
we learned in other narrations they switched to Yiddish when they did not 



Photo No. 10: Vladimir Goldman in a 
tank in Arkhangelsk in 1955 when he 
was in the army. (Centropa.org) 
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want their children to understand what they were saying. His sister had a 
lot of Russian friends who helped them when they were in the ghetto 
during the war. On the contrary his parents’ friends were mostly Jews. This 
fact shows once more the bondage between members of the extended 
Jewish family. 

During the war, his father was director of the military hospital. 
Although they had tickets to evacuate by ship, his mother insisted to stay 
with her husband. The authorities promised that they would evacuate the 
hospital but they never did. The hospital continued to operate even during 
the Romanian occupation. At the beginning of the German occupation, 
the Soviets blasted the Romanian headquarters. This resulted in arrests of 
Communists and Jews who were later executed. His parents survived 
because two girls managed to free them from the police who had arrested 
them. His father believed that this was an almost miraculous rescue. 
Vladimir remembers that the Germans arrested the Jews and piled them in 
the city’s schools. Some were sent to work while most went to Danlik 
where they were executed. He remembered how crowded the schools 
were and that they had nothing to eat. His mother had taken with her 
some dried bread, onions and salt. He, after 60 years, still recalled the 
taste of that dried bread. 

Later they sent them to prison in Odessa from where everyday 100- 
200 men were taken. Later it became known that they were used to clean 
the fields of mines by marching on them. Vladimir also says that later they 
learned about another incident. 25000 Jews were forced to enter the 
gunpowder storehouse which the Germans fueled after they had thrown 
gasoline and burnt those Jews alive. While he and his family were in 
prison rumors were circulating that they would all be executed, but 
eventually his family was set free and they went to their house. He says 
that although their apartment was occupied they were able to stay in the 
apartment of the people that occupied their own. The neighbors supplied 
them with the necessary furniture. 
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During the Romanian occupation of Odessa, they managed to 
survive because his father who was a doctor helped a sick Romanian 
officer. Once again in January 1942 they were lucky. When Jews were 
ordered to be gathered in an open space in the outskirts of Odessa, he 
was feeling so cold that he began to scream. This proved to be lifesaving 
because an officer let them enter into a house. All the others were led to 
Danlik where they were executed. 

Vladimir and his family were transferred to various ghettos by coal 
wagons, or they were forced to walk in the cold weather. Those who could 
not follow were shot immediately. It is important to mention that Vladimir 
said that during their staying in the ghettos, friends, neighbors, and even a 
German family brought them food. In the ghettos, people became sick of 
typhus and a lot were dying. He and his family stayed in a camp in 
Akhmetchetka^^^ from August 1942 until March 1944. Vladimir requested 
and obtained from the Holocaust Museum in Washington a certificate 
attesting that his family was in this camp. They returned to Odessa when 
Romanians and Germans left. It is interesting to mention that Vladimir’s 
father despite all those hardships died in the age of 102. 

After the war, he wanted to follow the Food Industry College where 
there were lessons about bakery. When his father learned about his plans 
asked him if he still felt hungry. Vladimir explains that in case of famine he 
wanted to be able to provide bread to his children. Because there was 
high demand for this particular college, he did not study there. He did not 
remember any anti-Semitism in college. Nevertheless the year of 1952, he 
says, was a difficult year because of the so called Doctors Plot although 
when Stalin died a lot of people was mourning for his death. Vladimir 
wanted to be a member of Komsomol, but he could not as Jews were not 
accepted as members after the Doctors Plot. 


^29 Akhmetchetka one of the camps in the Transnistria area used by Romanian authorities 
to imprison Jews. There Jews either were exterminated or died of hunger, coid weather 
or typhus. Encyciopedia of the Hoiocaust Akhmetchetka 
books.googie.gr/books?isbn=1135969574 
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It is apparent that we cannot express solid conclusions from the 
personal experiences we examined. Nonetheless these people have 
brought us closer to the way of life of Jews in both cities, Odessa and 
Thessaloniki. All these people provided us with information not only about 
their own generation but also about the lives of their parents and 
grandparents. Their testimonies as far as their ancestors are involved, are 
based either on what they remembered from their childhood or on the 
narrations of their ancestors. 

The 20th century reserved many changes for the Jews of 
Thessaloniki. The two Balkan wars and the granting of Thessaloniki to the 
new Greek state were changes that could not be quickly absorbed. The 
arrival of refugees from Asia Minor to Thessaloniki added to the 
challenges Jews had to face. Suddenly Jews were strangers in their own 
beloved town. The Second World War and the Nazi persecutions found 
them in a declining and puzzling condition. What was more, it seemed that 
they were unable to grasp and were unaware of how fierce and murderous 
were for them the plans of the Germans. Those who understood those 
plans soon enough, and could afford it, escaped. Their financial status as 
well as their acquaintances that not only were influential but also eager to 
help, saved some. Others had fallen victims of their own colleagues and 
business partners, who perhaps had coveted their wealth, and for this 
reason betrayed them and hand them over to the Germans. 

Jews of Odessa, on the other hand, were Russified in a great 
extend. Nevertheless were targeted by Stalin as enemies of the Soviet 
regime and were persecuted during the Great Horror. Before the German 
invasion in Odessa, a lot had the opportunity to leave the city during the 
evacuation process. This process was quite disorganized and took place 
in the midst of bombings by the Germans.^^^ Those who managed to flee 
did not avoid the hardships because they had to struggle with the cold, 
hunger and epidemics. Those who stayed faced the brutality of the 
Germans combined with that of the Romanians. The Jews of the region 


^30 Dallin, Alexander. 1998. Odessa, 1941-1944: a case study of Soviet territory under 
foreign rule. Ia§i: Center for Romanian Studies, pp. 32-38 
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not only represented the hated race of Germans but also were considered 
pro-Russians. Those that stayed in the city of Odessa were treated with 
incredible ferocity and tens of thousands were executed. Those who 
survived were forced to leave the city. At times, they were forced to march 
on foot for kilometers, in inclement weather conditions. Then they resided 
in camps without any food. Thousands died because of these 
circumstances, and thousand others were exterminated. 




Conclusion 


In the first chapter of this dissertation, I tried to approach cosmopolitanism 
from the academic point of view. It became apparent that there are too 
many and often conflicting approaches to the issue. 

Nonetheless there is no doubt that the term Cosmopolitanism is 
correlated with the term multiculturalism.' Among other things, it means 
the peaceful coexistence of different ethnicities and religions. 
Cosmopolitanism and multiculturalism are two related terms. Even so as it 
happens with synonyms, we cannot always substitute one with the other. 
Therefore, according to my opinion, we could use the term 
cosmopolitanism in the case of Odessa. Even from the very beginning of 
the establishment of the city it was destined to become a cosmopolitan 
place. A lot of circumstances made Odessa a desirable place to live. First 
it was the invitation of various nationalities to settle in it and the perks that 
accompanied this invitation. It had enlightened rulers. It was a significant 
port in the trade crossroads. Another factor was its position in the far 
distance from the center of power. People like Jews, that were oppressed 
in other parts of the Russian empire choose to move in Odessa. The 
economical factor was also a key element to make Odessa desirable. The 
potentials of prosperity and enrichment were a lure for many. Odessa 
became an Eldorado where many flocked to find their fortune. 

Was it a fragile Cosmopolitanism? Absolutely, yes, it was. First it 
was the economic decline of the city when the trade crossroads cease to 
pass through this area. Then it was the Soviet regime. In the beginning, it 
was tolerant with the different ethnicities and particularly with the Jews 
even concerning the issue of religion. Later on the emphasis given to 
homogeneity was a blow to cosmopolitanism. The old hatreds revived. 
The coup de grace for cosmopolitanism, and for the Jews of the city came 
during the Second World War. When Germans with their allies, the 
Romanians, occupied Odessa and almost exterminated the Jews. 
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In the case of Thessaloniki I would use the term multicultural rather 
than the term cosmopolitan. I will explain why. The town of Thessaloniki 
was empty and deserted after its conquest by the Ottomans. The sultan 
alarmed by the situation wanted to revive it. The expulsion of Jews from 
Spain offered the residents that the area needed. Here, the religious 
freedom played the leading role for the inhabiting of Thessaloniki by Jews. 
Ottomans ruled their subjects with the system called millet.''^'' That was a 
system based on the religion of their subjects and not on their ethnicity. 
Jews were considered "people of the Book", the Holy Bible, a book also 
holy for the Muslims. This made the Ottomans give them considerable 
religious freedom. They were not obliged to be assimilated to the new 
environment. They remained faithful to their religion and traditions. Unlike 
Odessa, in Thessaloniki up until the Great Fire we had well defined Jewish 
neighborhoods. They kept speaking the language of their origin, the 
Ladino. They were socializing almost exclusively with fellow Jews. Since 
only 2000 Greek people remained in the city after the Ottoman occupation 
as we saw in the 3d chapter, Jews were the prevailing majority. 

In fact in Thessaloniki lived three cultural groups (Greeks, Jews, 
and Turks) in the same space but in separate well defined communities. 
They had only financial exchanges among them. 

At the turn of the 20th century things began to change rapidly for 
the Jews of Thessaloniki. The death rattle of the Ottoman Empire and the 
fever of the creation of nation-states in the Balkans affected them directly. 
With the surrender of Thessaloniki to the Greek state, Jews became 
foreigners in their own city. The influx of refugees from Asia Minor 
worsened the condition for them. The II World War found the Jewish 
community in crisis and decline. They became easy prey to the Germans 
when the later decided to take them from Thessaloniki to Germany to 
exterminate them. Most Jews of Thessaloniki were exterminated by the 
Germans, and this fact continues to haunt the survivors and several of the 
Greek inhabitants of the city. 

^31 Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/244154/Greece/26402/The-millet-svstem 
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Can history teach us? The comparison of the history of these two 
cities (Odessa and Thessaloniki) with the conditions that exist in 
contemporary cosmopolitan cities would be a good way to understand how 
to tackle the dangers that exist in contemporary cosmopolitanism. 
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